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TaksE Letters were bought up assoon as they appeared ; hence 
this is a second edition. Indeed, they were so very personal, 
that they would necessarily attract general notice. ‘They are 
not, indeed, vituperative, rather too indiscriminately eulogistic. 
As the love of hearing one’s self and one’s own party praised, 
is at least as strong as the delight of hearing our adversaries 
censured, the sale of these eulogies became very rapid. Be- 
sides, these Letters display much observation and ability, yet 
in other respects betray a considerable want of judgment. They 
are too diffuse, and might easily have been contracted into two 
volumes. Yet they apnear sui generis ; at least we have had 
nothing similar of late yeurs ; for they are not descriptions of 
lakes and mountains, deep dells, abrupt precipices, and foam- 
ing torrents. You meet with no strange tale of gigantic bugs. 
and insects too vile to name, nor yet of flying kites, nor curing 
biliary obstructions by devouring whartleberries. They treat, 
of man, and anatomise the leading characters of the northern: 
kingdom. The work is also embellished with plates, etchings, 
with the names of Mr. Jeffery, Dr. Chalmers, or Mr. Alison, 
placed at the bottom. Our readers will recollect that we do 
not say likenesses. Indeed, these outlines differ so much from 
the description given in the letter-press, that both cannot be 
accurate. Sometimes we have locks laid as parallel as the 
teeth of their comb, while the description talks of curls. In 
that of Mr. Alison, for instance, p. 93, vol. 3, the text says, 

‘a tall, pale forehead, sprinkled loosely with a few thin, grey, 
monastic ringlets.’ The priut gives a close-shorn, thick-set 
head of hair, wanting nothing of the monk but the tonsure, 

No, 255, Vol. 56, August, i819. Non 
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495 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


for monks never had curls. The engraving, however, itself is 
delicate. But the one which deserves most attention is that of 
Peter himself, principally because it is a specimen of a new 
mode of engraving, pronounced by Sir Joseph Banks to be the 
greatest thing which has occurred since the days of Albert 
Durer, the greatest improver, but not inventor, of copper- 
plate engraving. Of this invention we can give little informa- 
tion. Itis thrown off by the common printing press, and is 
styled by Mr. Lizars, who has the honour of it, alto relievo. 
Its effect is very soft, with great depth, and strongly resembles 
some of the hest of Bewick’s wood-cuts, particularly the tail- 
piece in p. 52, Water-birds. We cannot help observing, be- 
ing on this subject, that there is a ludicrous mistake in the 
vignette of the first volume—the horse is made to have both 
legs on the same side off the ground in trotting, which is the 
motion, we believe, of an elephant only. Thus much respect- 
ing the embellishments, which, excepting the portrait of Pe- 
ter, add nothing to the value of the work. 

We must now attend to the text. This consists of letters 
principally addressed to the Rev. David Williams, a Welch 
Clergyman, a few to Peter’s aunt, Lady Johnes, and two very 
improper ones to Fred. A. Poth, Clarendon Hotel, Bond Street. 
In these our traveller, as he passed through Scotland, gives an 
account of the literati at Edinburgh, and the merchants at 
Glasgow, whence he embarked on the steam-boat for Rothsay 
and Inverary. He took up his residence at that excellent ho- 
tel, Oman’s, and thence, as head-quarters, visited his friends 
in the neighbourhood, and wrote his letters. He stayed there 
a considerable time, indulged freely in eating and drinking, and 
was finally laid up with the gout. His principal friend and 
Cicerone was a Scotchman who had been his fellow-student at 
Oxford, and whose steady attachment to high church prin- 
ciples he thus describes, and foolishly censures. 


«¢ My friend W——, as I have already whispered, not only forms, 
but glories in forming, an exception to this sort of behaviour. He 
utterly hates a Whig and a Calvinist, and he has noscruple about 
saying as much upon every occasion. He abominates the style of 
complaisant smoothness, with which some, who entertain many of 
his own opinions, are accustomed to treat those whom he calls by no 
better name than fe. Adversaries ; and complains, indeed, with an 
air of gravity, which I should not have expected in any man of his 
understanding, that by this species of conduct the Great Cause itself, 
(by which he means the cause of true religion and true patriotism, as 
united and inseparable,) has sustained, is sustaining, and is likely to 
sustain, injuries of a more dangerous character than its unassisted 
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enemies alone could have any power of inflicting. He has a two- 
fold argument on this head. ‘ In the first place,’ says he, ‘ the ut- 
terly ignorant and uninformed, who must constitute the great majo- 
rity of every nation, and the half ignorant and conceited, who cons 
stitute a infinitely larger proportion of the Scotch than of any other 
nation under heaven—and who, wherever they may be found, are a 
far more despicable, though no doubt, a more dangerous class than 
that upon which they think themselves entitled to look down—all 
these people, ‘thick as the leaves in Vallambrosa,’ are, in spite of 
themselves, mightily influenced in all things by the example of the 
few men of true genius and learning their country does contain. 
They see the external kindness with which these men treat the per- 
sons of their enensies, and it is no wonder that they care not to make 
nice distinctions between persons and principles for themselves. In 
the second place, says he, the good cavalier himself cannot keep 
company with roundheads—no, nor the good son of the true church 
cannot consort in familiarity with the relics of the cold-blooded co- 
venanters on the one hand, or with those of the equally cold-blooded 
sceptic and infidel tribe on the other, without losing somewhat of the 
original purity of his affectionate faith. For my part, he concludes, 
! will do no harm to others, or to myself, by such rash and unworthy 
obsequiences.” The plain English of all which is, perhaps, nothing 
more, than that my good friend is too great a bigot to be capable of 
feeling much happiness in the presence of men who differ from him 
on points which he considers as of so much importance, and that he 
is willing, in avoiding their company, to cover his true motives from 
his acquaintance, in part it may be from himself, by the assumption 
of others, to which, in truth, he has little legitimate pretension,” 


Yet surely this tenacity of principle, and this forbearance of 
associating with the Adversaries, are fully justified by what 
Peter afterward relates respecting their own conduct at a din- 
ner in memory of Burns the Poet, from which it will appear, 
that, notwithstanding their professions of liberality, their ex- 
pressed hatred of prejudice and bigotry, they are themselves 
evidently actuated by these very vices, where there would ap- 
pear the least possible provocation for them. Hence it is pro- 
bable that where the provocation is greater, they are swayed 
by them to an indefinite but considerable degree, which the 
endeavour to conceal in the best manner they can. That they 
succeed is clear, for they have concealed these effects from 
Peter, who, by the bye, does not appear remarkably clear- 
sighted. We shall give the following passage, from which 


our readers will judge of the truth and justice of the above re- 
marks, 


“ Tt was obvious, from the way in which things went on, that Mr. 
M——, Mr. J——-, Mr. C——, and one or two of their friends 
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among the stewards, had previously arranged among themselves what 
toasis should be proposed, and in what order ; nor could the business 
of such a meeting be well condacted without some such preparation. 
] well knew, before I went, that, as it happened, those gentlemen 
whotook the chief direction in this affair, were all keen Whigs. But 
] never considered this as a circumstance of the slightest importance, 
nor expected, most assuredly, that it would at all shew itself in the 
conduct of the assembly. Tregarded politics and parties as things 
that had not the least connection with the purposes of the meeting, 
and expected, indeed, that they would have been most studiously 
kept out of view, for the very purpose of rendering the meeting as 
universally and genially delightful as possible. { was, however, 
sadly disappointed. It is needlessto multiply examples, It is suf- 
ficient to mention that not one of these Edinburgh reviewers Rad the 
common candour or manliness, in a meeting, the object of which was 
so purely to do honour to poetical genius, to propose the health eithes 
of Words:vorth, or of Southey, or of Coleridge. I could not have 
believed that the influence of paltry prejudices could ever be a!lowed 
to controul in such a way the conduct of men so well entitled to be 
above their sphere. Even by the confession of the Edinburgh Re- 
view itself, these men ate three of the greatest poetical geniuses our 
island ever has produced. Their choice of subjects, their style of 
versification, and various other particulars, are ridiculed ; but it is no 
where denied that even their errors areeutitied to derive some little 
shelter from the originality, power, and beauty, of the productions 
in which they make their sppearance. Tam, indeed, very much at a 
loss to comprehend how any man of intelligence could satisfy his 
conscience, that be did right in proposing, on such an occasion as this, 
the healths ot Crabbe, Rogers, nay even of Montgomery, (for such 
was the cas¢) and omitting todo the saine honour to the great names 
I have mentioned. Surely here was a sad descent from that pure ele- 
vation on which the truecritic, and the true philosopher must ever 
stand. I had no conception previously of the real extent to which, 
in this country of political strife, the absurdities of party spleen are 
carried, even by men of eminence and virtue. I had no suspicion 
that such a man as Mr. J——, or even as Mr. M——, would have 
dared to shew, almost to confess himself, incapable of overlooking 
the petty discrepancies of political opinion, in forming his estimate of 
a great English poet’s character. It is not thus that a man can hope 
to anticipate the judgment of posterity, or to exert a permanent sway 
over that of his contemporaries. ii regard toJ—-—, above all, I 
confess I was grieved to detect so much littleness, where I had been 
willing to look for very different things. 1 was grieved. indeed, to 
discover that he also, even out of his Review, is, ina great measure, 
one that 


“ ‘narrows his mind, 
A d ’ Tu h fi , ki d * 38 
And to party gives up what was meant for mankind. 





We trust every Briton will prefer the manly decision of Mr. 
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W—— to the ungenerous, illiberal artifice of these Scotch- 
men. 

But the principal subject in the first volume is a discussion 
on Scotch education and Scotch Universities. It will be a 
matter of exceeding surprise to most men that the study of 
the classics is ridiculed by the northern magi. It is no wonder 
that we have often to lament the revival and patronage of opi- 
nions long ago discussed and set to rest, and that it is not un- 
common fora scholar to exclaim, Has not this been determined 
img ago? ‘These Sciolists, despising the riches of antiquity, 
take up opinions as novel, which have been long anti- 
quated or rejected by the common sense and experience of 
mankind. ‘That the rabble, led on by those well-redde, cool- 
headed, virtuous, and profound politicians, Wooller and Hunt, 
should clamour for those changes which have ever introduced 
despotism, we are not astonished. They knowno better. But 
now we see how it happens that lawyers and northern lights 
also know no better. The supercilious conduct of these hea- 
ven-born scholars, these avroy ves of literature, is very amus- 
ingly told by Peter. 

‘This is a subject of which it would require a bolder man than I 
ain to say so much to almost any Scotchman whose education has been 
entirely conducted in his own country. If you venture only to tread 
upon the hem of that garment of self-sufficiency, in which the true 
Scotchman wraps himself, he is sure to turn round upon you asif you 
hal aimed a dagger at his vitals ; and as to this particular point of 
attack, he thinks he has most completely punished you for your pre- 
sumption (in the first place) and checked your courage for the future 
‘in the second) when he has launched out against you one or two of 


_ those sarcasms about ‘longs and shorts,’ and ‘the superiority of 


things to words,’ with which we have, till of late, been familiar in 
the pages of the Edinburgh Review. A single arrow from that re- 
doubtable quiver, is hurled against you, and the archer turns away 
with a smile, nothing doubting that your business is done, nor indeed 
sit necessary to prolong the contest ; for although you may not feel 
yourself to be entirely conquered, you must, at least, have seen 
enough to convince you that you have no chance of making your ad- 
versary yield. If he have not justice on his side, he is, at Jeast, te- 
hacious of his purpose, and it would be a waste of trouble to attempt 
shaking his opinions either of you or of himself. 

‘ The rest of the world, however, may be excused if, alsente reo, 
they venture to think and to speak a little more pertinaciously con- 
cerning the absurdity of this neglect of classical learning, which the 
Scotch do not deny or palliate, but acknowledge and defend. We 
may be excused if we hesitate a little to admit the weight of reasons 
‘rom which the universal intellect of Christendom has always dis- 
tented, and at this moment dissents as firmly as ever, and to doubt 
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502 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


whether the results of the system adopted in Scotland have been so 
very splendid as to authorize the tone of satisfied assurance, in which 
Scotchmen conceive themselves entitled to deride those who adhere 
to the older and more general style of discipline. 

‘* It would be very useless to address to one who has not given to 
the writers of antiquity some portion of such study as ihey deserve, 
any description of the chaste and delightful feelings with which the 
labours of such study are rewarded—far more to demand his assent 
to conclusions derived from descriptions which he would not fail to 
treat as so purely fantastical, The zncredulus odi sort of disdain, 
with which several] intelligent and well-educated men in this place 
have treated me, when I ventured in their presence to say a few 
words concerning that absurd kind of self-denial, abstinence, and 
mortificatio spiritus, which seems to be practised by the gentlemen of 
Scotland, in regard to this most rational and mostenduring species of 
pleasures—the air of mingled scorn and pity, with which they lis- 
tened to me, and the condescending kind of mock asseut which they 
expressed in reply, have sufficiently convinced me that the country- 
men of David Hume are not over-fond of taking any thing upon 
trust. The language of their looks being interpreted is, ‘ Yes, yes, 
it isall very well to speak about feelings, and so forth, but is it not 
sad folly to waste so many years upon mere words?’ Of all the illo: 
gical, irrational sorts of delusion with which ignorance ever came to 
the consolation of self-love, surely this is the most palpably absurd— 
the darkness of it may be fe/t. During the few short and hasty 
months in which the young gentlemen of Scotland go through the 
ceremonious quackery which they are pleased to cal] learning Greek, 
it is very true that they are occupied with mere words, and that, too, 
in the meanest sense of the phrase.. ‘They are seldom very sure whe- 
ther any one word be a noun or a verb, and therefore they are occu- 
pied about words. The few books, or fragments of books, which 
they read, are comprehended with a vast expence of labour, if they 
be comprehended at all—with continual recurrence to some wretched 
translation, English or Latin, or stil] more Jaborious recurrence to the 
unmanageable bulk, and unreadable types of a Lexicon. It is no 
wonder that they tell you all their time was spent upon mere words, 
andit would be a mighty wonder if the time so spent were recollected 
by them with any considerable feeling of kindjiness. I must own 
Tam somewhat of my Lord Byron’s opinion, concerning the absur- 
dity of allowing boys to learn the ancient languages from books, the 
charm of which consists in any very delicate and evanescent beauties, 
ahy curiosa feliciias either of ideas or expressions. | also remember 
the time when I complained to myself (to others 1 durst not) that! 
was occupied with mere words—an3 to this hour I feel, as the noble 

‘hilde does, the miserable effects of that most painful kind of exer- 
cise, Which with us is soon happily changed for something of a very 
different nature—but which here in Scotland gives birth to almost 
the only idea connected witli the phiase studying Greek.” 
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But this unfortunate disdain of the pillars of sound learning 
originates from the very defective system of education pursued 
at the Scotch Universities. 

At about twelve or fourteen years of age, boys are sent to 
Glasgow or Edinburgh, knowing, of course, at that age, very 
little Latin and no Greek, They are then put under a pro- 
fessor, whose business it is to read a lecture on some classical 
subject to two hundred of these urchins, which not one of the 
two hundred can possibly comprehend. ‘Thus, at Glasgow 
our friend Peter heard Professor Young harangue most learn- 
edly and well on the use and beauties of the Greek particle aga. 
Then, having heard these lectures for a certain time, they are 
handed over to the professor of logic, rhetoric, and belles let- 
tres—QUASI jam linguarum satis periti. Indeed, only two 
years are employed to teach these boys the classics, and there- 
fore quasi is very apropos. It must also be recorded, as if 
there was a conspiracy against ancient literature in the north, 
that the vacation is of six months, the session, what English- 
men cali terms, occupy the other six. We defy any man to 
adopt a more infallible mode, at that early age, of making all 
instruction fruitless. We could very much enlarge on this 
subject, but must refer our readers to the instructive pages of 
our Traveller, who has here written with a degree of good 
sense and perspicuity which bear unequivocal testimony to the 
superiority of /is education. 


Graiis ingenium, graiis dedit ore rotundo, 
Musa loqui, 


We know, indeed, scholars who have studied Hippocrates 
solely for the beauty of his language. We shall conclude this 
subject with the following beautiful extract. 


“ T regard, then, the academical institutions of England and Scot- 
land as things specifically distinct, both in their structure and in their 
effects, The Universities, here, educate, in proportion to the size 
and wealth of the two countries, twenty times a larger number than 
ours in England educate. They educate these persons ina very dif- 
ferent way, and for totally different purposes—in reality, at least, if 
rot in profession. They diffuse over every partof the kingdom, and 
over many parts of the neighbouring kingdoms, a mighty population 
of men, who have received a kind and measure of education which 
fits them for taking a keen and active management in the affairs of 
ordinary life. But they seldom send forth men who are so thoroughly 
accomplished in any one branch of learning, as to be likely to possess 
through that alone, the means of attaining to eminence ; and, what is 
worse, the course of the studies which have been pursued under their 
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direction, has been so irregular and multifarious, that it is a great 
chance whether any one branch of occupation may have made such 
a powerful and commanding impression on the imagination of the 
student, as might induce him afterwards to perfect and compiete for 
himself what the University can only be said to have begun. 

‘¢ In England, the object of the Universities is not, at present, at 
allof this kind. In order to prepare men for discharging the 
duties of ordinary life, or even for discharging the duties of pro- 
fessions requiring more education than is quite common in any 
country, it is not thought necessary that the University should ever 
be resorted to. Those great and venerable institutions have both ex- 
isted fom the very commencement of the English monarchy, and 
have been gradually strengthened and enriched into their present con- 
dition, by the piety and the munificence of many successive generations 
of kingsand nobles. They are frequented by those only who may be 
called upon, at some future period, to discharge the most sacred and 
most elevated duties of English citizenship ; and the magnificence 
of the establishments themselves carries down a portion of its spirit | 


into the bumblest individual who connects himself with them. ‘The 
student is lodged in a palace, and when he welks abroad, his eyes are 
fed cn every side with the most splendid assemblages of architectural I 
pomp and majesty which our is!and can display. He dines in a hall, t 
whose lofty compartments are occupied with the portraitures of the J v 
i lustrious men who of old underwent the same discipline in which J tb 
he is now engaged, amidst the same appropriate and impressive ac- if 
companiments of scene and observance. He studies in his closet the tl 
same books which have, fora thousand years, formed the foundation tc 
of the intellectual character of Englishmen. In the same chapel p 
| wherein the great and good men of Eng!and were wont to assemble, tc 
he he listens, every evening and every morning, to the same sublime ni 
music, and sublimer words, by which their devation was kindled, and th 
their faith sustained. He walks onder the shadow of the same elms, iD 
plantains, and sycamores, beneath whose branches the thovghtfal lii 
steps of Newton, or Bacon, Locke and Milton, have sounded. ‘hese re 
old oaks, which cap no longer give shade or shelter, but which. still int 
present their bare and gnarled limbs to the elements around hin— —— mi 





they were the contemporaries of Alfred. Here the memories of 
kings and heroes, and saints and mart yrs, are mingled for ever with 
those of poets and philosophers ; and the Spirit of the Place walks 
visible, shedding all around one calm and lofty influence, alike re- 
freshing to the affections and to the intellect—an influence which 
blends together, in indissoluble union, all the finest elements of pa- ac 
triotism, and loyalty, and religion.” o} 
















Dr. Morris generally writes with so much good sense, and F&F su 
| - $0 exactly ‘coincides with ourselves on most subjects, that we W 
As could, with pleasure, make large quotations. We particularly J ch 
wish we could lay before our ats what he has observed re- F&F pa 
specting the scepticism prepagated by the Edinburgh Review, & 
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and how justly be reprobates Mr. Jeffery for such a_ sad pros- 
titution of his talents. It is truly observed, that this Review 
administered, ex professo, to the worst passions of our nature. 
Its design was not to encourage the diffident, praise the de- 
serving, and instruct the ignorant, but to bring the best and 
wisest down to the level of the most vicious and most illiterate. 
Those who were conscious to themselves that they had neither 
virtue nor learning, were delighted to be told they had no supe- 
riors in either. And having thus long warred against religion 
and morality, the career has been finished by an absurd endea- 
vour to prove that the writers of the present day are equal, if 
not superior to all who have preceded them. But Dr. M. shall 
speak for himself. 


“ One of the greatest curses of a sceptical philosophy, is that by 
ieaving no object upon which the disinterested affections may exercise 
themselves, it is apt to cause the minds of mankind to be too exclu- 
sively taken up abgut the paltry gratifications of the personal feelings. 
When the true ornaments of our nature are forgotten, Pride and Va- 
nity must become the arbiters of human life. All those periods of 
history which are looked back upon as the most splendid, were times 
when men cared most about principles, and least about themselves ; 
but when there are no longer any earnest notions about what is to be 
Joved or respected, even ihe public themselves become infected with 
the delirium of wishing to despise every thing, and literature is made 
to assume a tone of petulance, which corresponds with this absurd and 
paltry passion, exactly in the same proportion in which it does violence 
to all the ncbler thoughts and more delightful feelings, for whose 
nourishment the divine field of literature was originally intended by 
the great Author of our being. Itis chieflyin having led the way 
ib giving this direction to thecriticism, and through that to the whole 
literature of our day, that Mr. W feels bimself constrained to 
regard Mr. Jeffery as having been the enemy of his country, and as 
meriting, in all succeeding generations, the displeasure of high- 
minded and generous Englishmen.” 


We cordially join Mr. W. inthis sentence of condemnation, 
as we do in his opinionof the-Scotch-Whigs, whom this se- 
cond volume describes in a subsequent passage. 

Under the head of Bishop Sandford and Mr. Alison, some 
account is given of the episcopal church in Scotland. It is 
observed to be generally on the increase, and we doubt not that 
if proper places of worship were provided, and pastors duly 
supported, the mode of worship established by the aposrLEs 
would be generally followed. But at Glasgow, where a large 
church has been built for our modern idolaters, the Episco- 
palians are obliged to content themselves with an old chapel 
tar too small for their numbers, and so situated that the river 
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frequently overflowing its banks, drives them from their altar, 
This was the case on Christmas day, 1816. Let it be record- 
ed, however, to the honour of the Provost, that a message was 
instantly sent to the Rev. Mr. Routledge, the chaplain, offering 
him the use of the kirk of St. Andrews, and there he distri- 
buted the Eucharist, in commemoration of the day, to some 
hundreds of his flock. In general his chapel is emptied three 
or four times on these occasions. At Paisley there is no cha- 
pel, although many episcopalians live there and in that neigh- 
bourhood. Whether this is to be imputed to their avarice or 
their poverty, we are too much strangers to say. By the bye, 
a small congregation of nonjurers under Mr. Jamieson, at 
Glasgow, escaped our traveller’s notice. ‘This division is 
surely unnecessary now, and we should recommend Mr. J. to 
put an end to it, by removing to Paisley, where his services are 
much wanted, and where he would have at least as good accom- 
modations as he has at Glasgow, delivering his flock there to 
the care of his friend Mr. R. 

Dr. Morris, or Peter, quocunque nomine gaudet, was present 
at the general assembly of the Church of Scotland, which is 
equivalent to our Convocation,* and which is allowed to meet 
regularly for the transaction of business. This gives him an 
opportunity of descanting upon that establishment, and to our : 
great surprise he plainly declares that it is the best possible 



























mode of promoting religion among the Scotch, p. 38, vol. 3. 
Truly it is a pity thatthe Dr. was not of council to the apos- 

li tles, who, according to the Dr.’s own conviction, established a 
Ane mode different from the Presbyterian, as the best possible not . 
for Scotland only, but for all the world. ‘That there is no in- / 


nate aversion in the Scotch mind to episcopacy, is evinced by 
the progress of the episcopal church there, as Dr. M. himselt 
observes in the very next page. At the same time that we 
admire the virtues of the Kirk, we are bound by common con- 
sistency to regard the Genevan platform as erroneous and mo- 
dern. 

But so many, and so important are the subjects of these 
volumes, that we must here finish, by recommending their pe- 
rusal to our friends. At the same time we cannot but express 
our astonishment that the Dr., with such «ample materials be- 
fore him, should fill his pages with the offensive matter about 
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Colonel B.’s legs, and those of the Welch ladies. -If he had 
written such stuff to his aunt, there was no necessity for pub- 
lishing it. So again, respecting the awkward gait of the citi- 
zens of Glasgow. The letters from that city are careless and 
in badtaste. But much worse are those to F. A. Poth. How 
Mr. P. submits to be so exposed to the world, we know not, 
but we hope he has, by this time, got rid of so indiscreet a 
friend. The praise is fulsome and disgusting in the highest 
degree, and his recommending to his notice for a wife a widow 
who had broken her leg by kicking her servant, is truly ludicrous. 
We trust Mr. P. to be wiser than to venture his happiness on 
taming such a virago. Weare also pestered with a good deal 
about craniology and cranioscopy, and Spurzheim, to whom the 
Scotch wits have very appropriately given the cognomen of 
Dousterswivel. Allthis betraysa sad want of judgment in the 
Dr. and deforms a work otherwise both amusing and instruc- 
tive. We very much regret that in this second edition the 
letters to my aunt, and to F. A. Poth, have not been wholly 
omitted. The craniology is childish, trifling, as the Dr. would 
find out if he examined the heads of persons whose characters 
and abilities were previously unknown to him. ‘There are also 
some awkward expressions and new words, such as amissing, 
which, perhaps, is a provincialism. On the whole, however, 
and except as above excepted, these letters will be read with 
interest and instruction. They are by no means the produc- 
tion of a common mind. 
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Tales of my Landlord, Third Series. Constable and Co. Edin- 
burgh; and Longman and Co. London, 1819. 


Tuts is the concluding series, and we think the author has 
well contrived to leave off before the public left off him. For 
the novelty has ceased. The Scotch dialect has become fami- 
liar, and Scotch peculiarities seem to be exhausted. In the first 
of the two Tales, extended through these four volumes, there is 
very little which might not be paralleled in some English no- 
vels long ago published. And the second ts, principally, well- 
known historical events a little distorted. ‘he reader will not 
find in either the interest which Old Mortality produced ; and 
if he nods over Montrose, he may well be excused. 

It is, indeed, avowed, that the Bride of Lammermuir is * an 
over true tale,” with the addition of a few incidents. It is to 
he yegretted that these additiens were not pointed out. The 
vind feels dissatisfied, when the tale is ended, at not being 
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able to distinguish invention from fact. The following mat- 
vellous tale, for instance, is introduced with something like an 
assertion of its truth. 


‘* At first he spurred his horse at a quick pace through an avenue 
of the park, as if, by rapidity of motion, he could stupify the con- 
fusion of feelings with which he was assailed. But asthe road grew 
wilder and more sequestered, and when the trees had hidden the 
turrets of the castle, he gradually slackened his pace, as if to indulge 
the painful reflections which he had in vain endeavoured to repress. 
The path in which he found himself led him to the Mermaiden’s 
Fountain, and to the cottage of Alice ; and the fatal influence which 
superstitious belief attached to the former spot, as well as the admoni- 
tions which had been in vain offered to him by the inhabitant of the Jat- 
ter, forced themselves upon hismemory. ‘ Old saws speak truth,’ he 
said to himself ; ‘ and the Mermaiden’s Well has indeed witnessed the 
last actof rashness of the heir of Ravenswood.—‘ Alice spoke well,’ he 
continued, ‘and Iam inthe situation which she foretold, or rather 
I am more deeply dishonoured, not the dependent and ally of the ce- 
stroyer of my father’s house, asthe old sybil presaged, but the de- 
graded wretch who has aspired to hoid that subordinate character, 
and has been rejected with disdain.’ 

‘* We are bound to tell the tale as we have received it ; and con- 
sidering the distance of the time, and propensity of those through 
whose mouths it has passed to the marvellous, this could not be called 
a Scottish story, unless it manifested a tinge of Scottish superstition. 
As Ravenswood approached the solitary fountain, he is said to have 
met with the following singular adventure :—His horse, which was 
moving slowly forw ard, sudden! ly interrupted its steady and composed 
pace, snorted, reared, and, though urged with the spur, refused to 
proceed, as if some object of terror had suddenly presented itself, 
On looking to the fountain, Ravenswood discerned a female figure, 
dressed in a white, or rather greyish mantle, placed on the very spot 
on which Lucy Asbton had reclined while listening to the fatal tale of 
love. His immediate impression was, that she had conjectured by 
which path he would traverse the park on his departure, and placed 
herself at this well-known and sequestered place of rendezvous, to 
indulge her own sorrow and his ina parting interview. In this belief 
he jumped from bis horse, and, making its bridle fast to a tree, walk- 
ed hastily towards the fountain, pronouncing eagerly, yet under his 
breath,the words, ‘ Miss Ashton !—Lucy !’ 

<¢ The figure turned as he addressed it, and displayed to his wonder- 
ing eyes the features, not of Lucy Ashton, but of old blind Alice. 
The singularity of her dress, which rather resembled a shroud than 
the garment of a living woman—the appearance of her person, larger, 
as it struck him, than it usually seemed to be—above all, the strange 
circumstance of a blind, infirm, and decrepid person being found at a 
distance from her habitation, (considerable if her infirmities be taken 
into account,) combined to impress bim with a teeling of wonder ap- 
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proaching to fear. As he approached, she arose from her seat, held 
her shrivelled hand up asif to prevent his coming more near, and her 
withered lips moved fast, although no sound issued from them. Ra- 
venswood seeped ; and as, after a moment's pause, he again advanced 
towards her, Alice, or her apparition, moved or glided backwards 
towards the thicket, still keeping her face turned towards him. The 
trees soon hid the torm trom his sight ; and yielding to the strong and 
terrific impression that the being he had seen was not of this world, 
the Master of Ravenswood remained rooted to the ground whereon he 
had stood when he caught his Jast view of her. At length, summon- 
ing up his courage, he advanced to the spot on which the figure had 
seemed to be seated: but meither was there pressure of the grass, 
nor any other circumstance, to induce him to believe that what 
he had seen was real and substantial.” 
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On entering Alice’s cottage, immediately,after this strange 
rencontre, he found the inhabitant dead. 

Another cause of complaint we have to make is the severity 
of the master of Ravenswood’s fate, if this part be fictitious, 
with the apparent escape of the worst character in the piece, 
Lady Ashton ; for the master, although highly enraged, curbs 
in his anger, saves the life of his enemy, and forgives his op- 
pressor. ‘The innocent Lucy is bitterly tormented, and the 
villainous Craigenfelt obtains an independence. Thus it is, 
indeed, a tale of unrelieved woe. 

We must also object to the sameness of these characters 
with the leading cnes in Waverly, Guy Mannering, and the 
Antiquary. Andrew Fairservice appears in Caleb with  varia- 
tions. Lady Ashton is the haughty Countess of the Antiquary, 
and Sir William is the rascally attorney of Guy Mannering re- 
ined and exalted. 

However, let us not be regarded as querulous in pointing out 
these resemblances, for at the same time we allow that there 
are several novel and beautiful passages interspersed in these 
volumes ; that the scenery is well described, and the incidents 
unexpected and striking. Sometimes the dialogue i is well filled 
up, and the different characters of the speakers well preserved. 
The following is a favcrable specimen, and besides gives a 
leading idea of the drama. 


* To visit Alice, therefcre, a day was devoted, and Lucy was the 
Master's guide upon the way. Henry, it is true, accompanied them, 
and took from their walk the air of a ¢éte-a-téte, while, in reality, it 
was little else, considering the varicty of circumstances which occur- 
ted to prevent the boy from giving the least attention to what passed 
between his companions. Now a rook settled on a branch within 

shot—anon a hare crossed their path, and Henry and his greyhound 
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went astray io pursuit of it—then he had to hold a long conversation 
with the forester, which detained him awhile behind his compani. 
ons—and again he went to examine the earth of a badger, which car- 
ried him on a good way before them. 

‘¢ The conversation betwixt the Master and his sister, meanwhile 
took an interesting, and almost a confidential tura. She could not 
help mentioning her sense of the pain he must feel in visiting scenes 
so well known to him, bearing now 4n aspect so different ; and so 
gently was her sympathy expressed, that Ravenswood felt it for a mo- 
ment as 4 full requital of all his misfortunes. Some such sentiment 
escaped him, which Lucy heard with more of confusion than displea- 
sure, and she may be forgiven the impradence of listening to such Jan- 
guage, considering that the situation in which she was placed-by her 
father seemed to authorise Ravenswood to use it. Yet she made an effort 
to turn the conversation, and she succeeded : for the Master also had 
advanced farther than he intended, and his conscience had instantly 
checked him when he found himselt on the verge of speaking of love 
to the daughter of Sir William Ashton. 

*¢ They now approached the hut of old Alice, which had of late 
been rendered more comfurtable, and presented an appearance less 
picturesque, perhaps, but far neater than before. The old woman 
was on her accustomed seat beneath the weeping birch, basking with 
the listless enjoyment of age and infirmity, in the beams of the aus 
tumn sun. At the arrival of her visitors she turned her head towards 
them. ‘ I hear your step, Miss Ashton,’ she said, ‘ but the gen- 
tleman who attends you is not my lord, your father.’ 

«* « And why should you think so Alice ?’ said Lucy; ‘ or how is it 
possible for you to judge so accurately by the sound of a step, on this 
firm earth and in the open air.’ | 

‘© «My hearing, my child, has been sharpened by my blindness, 
and I can now judge of the slightest sounds, which formerly reach- 
ed my ears as unheeded as they now approach yours. Necessity is a 
stern, but an excellent school-mistress, and she that has lost he 
sight must collect her information from other sources.’ 

«© « Well, you hear a man’s step I grant it,’ said Lucy; but why 
Alice, may it not be my father’s ?’ 

‘‘ The pace of age, my love, is timid and cautious—the foot takes 
leave of the earth slowly, and is planted down upon it with hesita- 
tion ; it is the hasty and determined step of youth that I now hear, 
and could I give credit to so strange a thought—I should say it was 
the step of a Ravenswood.’ 

“¢ This is indeed,’ says Ravenswood, ‘ an acuteness of organ 
which I could not have credited had I not witnessed it.—I am indeed 
the Master of Ravenswood, Alice—the son of your old master,’ 

“ ¢ You!’ said the old woman with almost a scream of surpriseé— 
* you the Master of Ravenswood—here—in this place, and thus ac- 
companied ?—I cannot believe it.—Let me pass my old hand over 
your face, that my touch may bear witness to my ears.’ 

‘* The Master sate down beside her on the earthen bank, and pét- 
mitted her to touch bis features with her trembling hand. 
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«© © Tt is indeed !" she said, ‘ it is the features as weil as the voice of a 
Ravenswood—the high lines of pride, as well as the bold and haughty 
tone— But what do you here, Master of Ravenswood ?—what doyou 
in your enemy's domain, and in company with his child ?’ 

‘* As old Alice spoke, her face kindled, as probably that of an 
ancient feudal vassal might have done, in whose presence his youths 
ful liege-lord had shewn some symptom of degenerating from the 
spirit of his ancestors. 

« ©The Master of Ravenswood,’ said Lucy, who liked not the 
tone of this expostulation, and was desirous to abridge it, ‘ is upon a 
visit to my father.’ 

«* «© Indeed !’ said the old blind woman, in an accent of surprise. 

“ €T knew,’ continued Lucy, ‘ I should do him a pleasure by con- 
ducting him to your cottage.’ 

‘«« © Where, to say the truth, Alice,’ said Ravenswood ‘ I expected 
a more Cordial reception.’ 

“« ‘Ttis most wonderful,’ said the old woman, muttering to her- 
self ; * but the ways of Heaven are not like our ways, and its judg- 
ments are brought about by means far beyond our fathoming. —Heark- 
en, young man,’ she said, ‘ your fathers were implacable, but they 
were honourable foes; they sought not to ruin their enemies under 
the mask of hospitality. What have you todo with Lucy Asbton ? 
why should your steps move in the same foot-path with her's ?—why 
should your voice sound in the same chord and time with those of 
Sir William Ashton’s daughter ?—Young man, he who aims at re- 
venge by dishonourable means — 

‘¢ « Be silent, woman!’ said Ravenswood sternly; is it the devil 
that prompts your voice ?—Know that this young lady has not on 
eath a friend who would venture farther to save her from injury or 
from insult.’ 

“ € Andis it even so?’ said the old woman, in an altered but me- 
lancholy tone—‘ then God help you both !’ 

“ € Amen! Alice,’ said Lucy who had not comprehended the im- 
port of what the blind woman had hinted, ‘ and send you your senses, 


Alice, and your good humour. If you hold this mysterious language 


instead of welcoming your friends, they will think of you as other 


| people do.’ 


‘“« And how do other people think ?’ said Ravenswood, for he 
also began to think the old woman spoke with incoberence. 

“ «They think,” said Henry Ashton, who came up at that mo- 
ment, and whispered into Ravenswood’s ear, ‘ that she is a witch that 
should have been burned with them that suffered at Haddington.’ 

‘“« What is that you say? said Alice, turning towards the boy, 
her sightless visage inflamed with passion, ‘ that Iam a witch, and 
ought to have suffered with the helpless old wretches who were mur- 
dered at Haddington ?” 

_“* © Hear to that now,’ again whispered Henry, ‘ and me whisper- 
‘ig lower than a wren cheeps.’ 
“ «Ifthe usurer and the oppressor, and the grinder of the poor 
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man's face, and the remover of ancient land-marks, and the subverte, 
of ancient houses, were at the same stake with me, I could say, light 
the fire, in God's name 

‘¢ «This is dreadful’ said Lucy ; ‘ I have never seen this poor de- 
serted womav in this state of mind ; but age and poverty can ill bear 
reproach.—Come, Henry, we will leave her for the present—she 
wishes to speak to the Master alone. We will walk homeward, and 
rest us,’ she added, looking at Ravenswood, ‘ by the Mermaiden’s 
Well.’ 

«© ¢ And Alice,’ said the boy, ‘if you know of any hare that 
comes through among the deer, and makes them drop their calves 
out ef season, you may tell her, with my compliments to command, 
that if Norman has not got a silver bullet for her, I'l] lend hig one of 
my doublet-buttons on purpose.’ 

‘© Alice made no answer till she was aware that they were out of 
hearing. She then said to Ravenswood, ‘ And you, too, are angry with 
me for my love ?—it is just that strangers should be offended, but you 
too, are angry.’ 

«© ¢Tam not angry, Alice, said the Master, ‘ only surprised that 
you, whose good sense I have heard so often praised, should give 
way to offensive and unfounded suspicions.’ 

«© « Offensive !’ said Alice—‘ Ay, truth is ever offensive—but, 
surely not unfounded.’ 

“« «T tell you, dame, most groundless,’ replied Ravenswood. 

‘© «Then the world has changed its went, and the Ravenswood: 
their heredi:ary temper, and the eyes of old Alice's understanding are 
yet more blind than those of her countenance. When dida Ravens. 
wood seek the house of his enemy, but with the purpose of revenge’? 
—and hither you are come, Edgar Ravenswood, either in fatal anger, 
or in still more futal love.’ 

‘¢ «Jn neither,” said Ravenswood, ‘1 give you mine honour—! 
mean, I assure you.’--- 

‘© Alice could not see his blushing cheek, but she noticed his hesi- 
taiion, and that he retracied the pledge which he seemed at firs 
disposed to attach to his deniai. 

‘* *Ttis so, then,’ she said, and therefore she is to tarry by the 
Mermaiden’s Well! Often has it beet called a place fatal to the race 
of Ravenswood—ofien has it proved so—but never was it likely to 
verify old sayings so much as on this day.’ 

«You drive me to madness, Alice,’ said Ravenswood ; ¢ you 
are more silly and superstitious than old Balderstone. Are you suc 
a wretched Christian as to suppose I should maintain war with the 
Ashton family, as was the sanguinary custom in elder times ? or 
you suppose me so foolish, that I cannot walk by a young lady’s sid 
without planging headlong in love with her?’ 

«< « My thoughts,’ replied Alice, ‘are my own ; and if my moti 
sight is closed to objects present with me, it may be I can look will 
more steadiness into future events. re you prepared to sit lowes 
atthe board which was once your father’s own, unwillingly, 45 
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connection and ally of his proud successor ?—Are you ready to live 
on his bounty—to follow him in the bye-paths of intrigue and chi- 
cane, which none can better point out to you—to gnaw the bones of 
his prey when he has devoured the substance ?—Can you say as Sir 
Wiliam Ashton says—think as he thinks— vote as he votes, and 
call your father’s murderer your worshipful father-in-law and revered 
patron ?—-Ravenswood, [ am the eldest servant of your house, and I 
would rather see you shrouded and coffined.’ 

‘« The tumult in Ravenswood's mind was uncommonly great; she 
had struck upon a chord which he had for some time successfully si- 
lenced. He strode backwards and forwards through the little garden 
with a hasty pace ; and at length checking himself, and stopping 
right opposite to Alice, he exclaimed, ‘ Woman! on the verge of the 
grave, dare you urge the son of your master to blood and to revenge 

‘© © God forbid !’ said Alice solemnly ; ‘ and therefore I would 
have you depart these fatal bounds, where your love, as well as your 
hatred, threatens sure mischief, or at least disgrace, both to yourself 
and others. I would shield, were it in the power of this withered 
hand, the Ashtons from you and you from them, and both from their 
own passions. You can have nothing—ought to have nothing, in 
common with them—Begone from among them; and if God has 
destined vengeance on the oppressor’s house, do not you be the instru- 
ment,’ 

‘¢ © T will think on what you have said, Alice,’ said Ravenswood 
more composedly. ‘ I believe you mean truly and faithfully by me, 
but you urge the freedom of an ancient domestic somewhat too far. 
Bat farewell ; and if Heaven afford me better means, I will not fail 
to contribute to your comfort.’ 

** He attempted to put a piece of gold into her hand, which she 
refused to receive ; and, in the slight struggle attending his wish to 
force it upon her, it dfopped to the earth. 

‘« « Let it remain an instant on the ground,’ said Alice, as the Mas- 
ter stooped toraise it; ‘ and believe me, that piece of gold is an em- 
blem of her whom you love; she is as precious, I grant, but you 
Must stoop even to abasement before you can win her. For me, I 
have as little to do with gold as with earthly passions ; and the best 


| news that the world has in store for me-is, that Edgar Ravenswood is 


a0 hundred miles distant from the seat of his ancestors, with the de- 


termination never again to review it.’ 


‘‘ ¢ Alice,’ said the Master, who began to think this earnestness 
had some more secret cause than arose from any thing that the blind 
woman could have gathered from this casual visit, ‘ I have heard 


you praised by my mother for your sense, acuteness, and fidelity ; 
' you are no fool to start at shadows, or to dread old superstitious saws, 
' like Caleb Balderstone ; tell me distinctly where my danger lies, if 
| you are aware of any which is tending towards me. If 1 know my- 
» self, I am free from all such views respecting Miss Ashton as you im- 
| pute to me. I have necessary business to settle with Sir William— 
i@ that arranged, I shall depart ; and with as little wish, as you may 
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easily believe, to return to a place full of melancholy subjects of re- 
flection, as you have to see me here,’ 

‘© Alice bent her sightless eyes on the ground, and was for a mo- 
ment plunged in deep meditation. ‘ I will speak the truth,’ she 
said, at length raising up her head—‘ I will tell you the source of 
my apprehensions, whether my candour be for good or evil—Lucy 
Ashton loves you, Lord of Ravenswood !’ 

‘* «Tt is impossible,’ said the Master. 

“ A thousand circumstances have proved itto me. Her thoughts 
have turned on no one else since you saved her from death, and that 
my experienced judgment has won from her own conversation, 
Having told you this—if you are indeed a gentleman and your father’s 
son—you will make it a motive for flying from her presence. Her 
passion will die like a lamp, for want of that the flame shotld feed 
upon ; but if you remain here, her destruction, or yours, or that of both, 
will be the inevitable consequence of her misplaced attachment. I tell 
you this secret unwillingly, but it could not have been hid long 
from your own observation ; and it is better you learn it from mine, 
Depart, Master of Ravenswood—you have my secret. If you 
remain an hour under Sir William Ashton’s roof without the resolu- 
tion to marry his daughter, you are a villain—if with the purpose of 
allying yourself with him, you are an infatuated and predestined fool.’ 

‘* So saying, the old blind woman arose, assumed her staff, and 
tottering to her hut, entered it and closed the door, leaving Ravens- 
wood to his own reflections.” 


After this sound and wholesome advice from the old sybil, 
the gentleman goes away, and as is always practised on these 
occasions, acts directly contrary to it, and his own conviction. 
And now to my Landlord and his Tales a long adieu ! 


ee 


Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural History of 
Man, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons. By W. 
Lawrence, F. R. S. Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to 
the College, Assistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, Surgeon to Bridewell and Bethlem Hospitals, and to 
the London Infirmary for diseases of the Eye. With 
Twelve Engravings. 8vo. Pp. 579. Callow, Princes Street, 
London. 1819. 


We have now arrived at that part of this unfortunate pub- 
lication which treats of anatomy. Had Mr. Lawrence 
confined himself to his subject, he would have been read 
with unmixed pleasure, and those who with us might somewhat 
differ from his opinions and conclusions, would still have 
esteemed his abilities, and praised his industry. Unhappily 
for himself and his hearers, instead of resting his fame on 
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the broad and sufficient basis of professional excellence, 
he has thought proper to lend himself to the grand purpose, the 
demoralization of mankind (see p. 96.) | For what else would 
be produced by the ‘* destruction of all creeds, and articles of 
faith 2” 

In this volume the principal point inculeated, is the 
varieties of the human race. Mr. Lawrence docs not pretend 
that these could not have arisen from one pair. For being, as 
he supposes, congenital varieties, that is, varieties produced by 
some unknown cause during gestation, any number might 
clearly arise from the same original parents. Indeed, one 
variety having been introduced, the introduction of another 
by crossing the breed becomes more probable. Still it would 
ill become so clear-sighted a manas Mr. L., to think with 
Moses, that the whole human race, with all its varieties, did 
really issue from Adam and Eve. 

Now, Dr. Slop would have fixed on seven varieties to 
accord with his seven sacraments, wonders of the world, and 
so forth. Mr. Lawrence fixes on five, being the number 
of our toes, senses, &c. 

But treating this subject scriously, Mr. Lawrence, after 
having gone through many peculiarities of the human form, 
and pointed out the strong distinctions between it, and tliat 
of those animals which are most nearly anthropomorphous, 
gives us from BLUMENBACH five varieties, thus :— 


‘1, An oval and straight face, with the different parts moderately 
distinct from each other : high and expanded forehead ; nose narrows 
and slightly aquiline, or at least with the bridge somewhat convex ; 
no prominence of the cheek-bones ; smal] mouth, with lips slightly 
turned out, particularly the lower one ; a full and rounded chin. 

‘© This is the kind of countenance which accords most with our 
ideas of beauty : it may be considered as a middle, departing into 
two extremes, exactly opposed to each other, in most respects, yet 
agreeing in having a low.and receding forehead. In one, the face is 
expanded Jaterally ; in the other, it is lengthened forwards or down- 
wards, Each of these includes two varieties, which are most readily 
distinguished by a profile view ; one, in which the nose and othet 
parts run together ; andthe other, in which they are more prominent 
and separate. 

‘“* 2. Broad and flattened face, with the parts slightly distinguish- 
ed, and as it were running together : the space between the eyes flat 
and very broad, flat nose, rounded projecting cheeks ; narrow and 
linear aperture of the eyelids extending towards the temples (yeux 
bridés, Fr.), the internal angle of the eye depressed towards the nose, 
and the superior eyelid continued at that part into the inferior by a 
rounded sweep ; chin slightly prominent, 
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‘¢ This is the face of the Mongolian tribes ; commonly called in 
English the Tartar face, from the confusion of the Tartars (Tatars) 
with the Mongols. 

«© 4. Face broad, but not flat and depressed, with prominent cheek. 
bones, and the parts when viewed in profile, as it were, more deeply 
and distinctly carved out. Short forehead, eyes deeply seated, nose 
flattish, but prominent, Such is the countenance of most Ameri- 


cans, 

‘© 4, Narrow face projecting towards its lower part ; narrow, slant- 
ing, and arched forekead ; eyes prominent (& fleur de téte) ; a thick 
nose, confused on either side with the projecting cheeks (nez 
épaté) ; the lips, particularly the upper one, very thick ; the jaws 
prominent, and the chin retracted.—This is the countenance of the 
Negro—the Guinea face. 

«© 5. The face not so narrow as in the preceding, rather projecting 
downwards, with the different parts in a side-view rising more fiee- 
ly and distinctly. The nose rather full and broad, and thicker to- 
wards its apex (bottle-nosed). The mouth large. This isthe face of 
the Malays, particularly of the South Sea Islanders.” 


Now we cannot but consider these divisions too numerous. 
Indeed, in making them out it is continually allowed, that 
they run into one another. Colour is called in, as an auxiliary 
mark of distinction, as well as features, together with the 
hair, and it is denied that climate has any effect upon these. 
For this purpose, Mr. Lawrence gives several instances of 
distant tribes and distant places, as proofs of his doctrine, 
But these are too distant to be appealed to, or to be investi- 
gated. We think, and we trust, every man on reflection will 
think with us, that any one well-authenticated instance to the 
contrary close at hand, and capable of immediate and _ the 
most minute investigation, will outweigh them all, Now, that 
climate or mode of living, or both, (for each separately has 
not been, perhaps cannot be, tried) will affect the colour and 
the features permanently, is our opinion, and we thus prove 
it. 

The American colonists are notoriously of English origin, 
yet have they in the short lapse of almost three centuries, 
acquired a peculiar colour and peculiar features. They are 
now best described, Fearon remarks, p. 10, as a drab-coloured 
race. ‘This is not a colour contracted after birth by exposure to 
the weather, but the colour which the infant assumes in the 
first month, and which continues unchanged to the grave. 
A rosy hue, says F., marks an Englishman and a stranger. 
In a few years more, probably, when emigration has ceased, 
by the admixture of purer blood to keep up some resemblance 
to their forefathers’ angelic race, angeli non avgli, a deepet 
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shade and saturnine countenance will mark the American, as 
deeply as the African is already. But the form is altered. 
The short well-set Celtic-make of the Briton is changed toa 
lengthy and weak growth, which actually needs support. 
Fearon observes that, if any number of Americans sit down in 


aroom, every one, if possible, will have his chair reclined 


against the wall, an upright posture being irksome to them. 
Nay, what is still more remarkable, their lips have acquired 
such a peculiar thinness, that the Aborigines have learnt to 
distinguish them by that feature. We obtain this curious 
fact from the relation of one, whose thick English lips saved 
him from insult at least, if not death. Ina narrative of a 
voyage to the Spanish Main, (a work which we shall notice in 
this number if possible) the narrator speaking of a little 
excursion he made from St. Augustine, in East Florida, says, 


** As IT approached them (Seminole warriors) their regards were 
those of resentment, but those feelings were dissipated on a closer 
examination. I had been mistaken for an American, an object of 
their natural antipathy, but the ¢hickness of the lips soon convinced 
them of that error, and disposed them to the courtesy they always 
feel towards'an Englishman, I have since observed that this is not 
a fancied distinction. The lips of the natives of North America, are 
much thinner than those of Europeans. A person accustomed to an 
intercourse with both, readily distinguishes the natives of each 
hemisphere, from that, and other evidences, and I have little doubt 
but that our future generations will havea much stronger distinctive 
evidence than the present, as the degrees of consanguinity are re- 
moved.” p. 165. A Narrative, &c. Miller, Burlington Arcade, 


Be it remembered that these are the unsophisticated remarks 
of one who had no system to support, and who would have 
never noticed the peculiarity, but from his owing his escape to 
it, But farther. Dr. Morris in his letters to his kinfolks 
observes that, the Scotch are no longer to be distinguished as 
formerly, for their sandy or carroty locks. ‘To the accuracy of 
this remark, we beg leave to add our testimony. From such 
preponderating evidence, an unprejudiced person is bound to 
conclude against Mr. Lawrence’s opinion, and to allow that 
climate will change both colour and features. 

We must therefore have some less variable marks of 
distinction than those proposed by Mr. Lawrence, who, when 
he comes to apply these divisions of Blumenbach’s, makes 
coluur and feature the criterion of variety. ‘Thus no one would 
distinguish his second and fourth plate from European varieties, 
were it not for the dress, ornaments, or colouring. Striking off, 
therefore, these five fanciful varieties, we shall beg leave to 
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substitute for them two grand divisions only, as easily distin- 
guishable. We grant that there should be three, but two have 
so intermixed, that is exceedingly difficult to separate them 
now, we shall however point out a certain mark of distinction 
which may be sometimes observed. 
Ist. division, colour fair, no rete mucosum 
Facial angle more than 75° 
Hair long. 
Asiatic variety, Cheek bones somewhat high, 
os nasi, forming an obtuse angle 
with os Frontis. 
Grecian variety. Cheek bones depressed, and - 
finely rounded off. 
No angle between the os nasi and 
Frontis. 
2d. Division. Colour black, from a dark rete mucosum. 
Facial angle, less than 75°. 
Hair, short and curly. 

That these two divisions are accurately separated by the rete 
mnucosumn, Mr. Lawrence must allow, since he confesses thiat 
it is to be found in the African race ‘only. The facial angle 
is thus drawn from the most prominent point of the os frontis, 
and of the alveoli ; through this last point draw a line parallel 
to the horizon, the angle made by these two lines, is the 
facial angle, and varies from 65° in the Negro, to 90° in the 
Greek. In this construction the skull is supposed to be in the 
position which it would have, when the occipital condyles 
are at rest in the articular hollows of the atlas, in the erect 
attitude of the body. 

Mr. Lawrence mingles the Grecian and the Caucasian 
form, and produces a skull said to be of a Georgian female, 
together with one of a Jewess. In these he shews the 
zygomatic process of the temporal bones, to be close under 
the superciliary ridge, and not to stand out when viewed from 
above ; whereas the skull of a negro viewed in that position, 
looks like a pitcher with two handles, in his twelfth plate, 
as is also the case, according to him, with the Mongol variety. 
Now, how the Georgian skull is identified, we know not. 
But we do know that Georgian females of the better breeds are 
never seen by Europeans. ‘The only accurate idea, therefore, 
which we can form of Asiatic beauty, must be from the Jewess. 
Mr. Lawrence himself selects these as instances of his Cau- 
easian variety. ‘To these, therefore, we appeal. It will be 
found then, we think, on examination, that universally through 
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the race, the cheeks are somewhat, not unpleasantly, elevated, 
that the nose and the brow invariably form an angle, although 
very obtuse, and in this feature there is a decided difference 
from the Grecian outline. How little does the most beautiful 
Jewess resemble the Venus de Medicis in feature. What 
is there Israelitish in the Apollo Belvidere ? This comparison 
alone will shew the difference between the Asiatic and Grecian 
variety. No doubt, skulls of various shapes may be found, 
often distorted by art, a fact which Mr. Lawrence denies in p. 
351, and asserts in Pp. 368 and 371. But it is true as Baron 
husks related to = hon serine that the Turkish nurses endea- 
voured to give a conical shape to the infant head. We could 
produce ocular witnesses of the fact. Still, such is the 
intermixture of all the white divisions, that a pure form of 
either variety can rarely be met with. Climate and_ habits 
have, besides, much effect on the form, although, if a part be 
cut off for ages from the parent, the infant will be perfect, 
still an artificial change of form may be transmitted. What 
are many hereditary diseases, but artificial affections of the 
constitution. Thus the conical shape of the skull, which 
Homer objects to Thersites as a blemish, is now common in 
that very country, Asia, and regarded a beauty. 


Avurae uweple 
Dokos tnv xepaanv. 
Il. 2. L. 219. 


On these grounds, therefore, we insist on two varieties 
of whites, distinguished most clearly in the Jewess, and in the 
Greek. 

The negro formation is so well known as to require little 
explanation. Yet the Caffres are said to have Grecian forms, 
but are marked by the rete mucosum, and the short and curly 
hair to be genuine descendants of the Athiopic origin. Now 
the practical result which Mr. Lawrence draws from all this, 
is very curious ; namely, that from the elongation of the 
Jaws in the Negro, there is less room left in the skull for the 
developement of the brain, and, therefore, that the Africans 
are necessarily inferior to the white varieties of the species 
in energy and science, in all the arts of life, and, in short, 
are an inferior race. For the truth of this, he appeals to the 
history of the world, and we must allow that such is accurately 
the case. 


‘In all the points which have been just considered, the white 
races present a complete contrast to the dark-coloured inhabitants of 
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the globe. While the latter cover more than half the earth's surface, 
plunged in a state of barbarism in which the higher attributes of hu- 
man nature seldom make their appearance, strangers to all the con- 
veniences and pleasures of advanced social life, and deeming them- 
selves happy in escaping the immediate perils of famine ; the former, 
at least in this quarter of the world, either never have been in so low 
a condition, or by means of their higher endowments, have so quick- 
ly raised themselves from it, that we have no record of their existence 
as mere hunting or fishing tribes. In the oldest documents and tradi- 
tions, which deserves any confidence, these nobler people are seen at 
least in the pastoral state, and in the exercise of agriculture, the prac- 
tice of which is so ancient, that the remotest and darkest accounts 
have not preserved the name of the discoverer, or the date of ifs intro- 
duction. No European people, therefore, has been in a condition 
comparable to that of the present dark-coloured races, within the 
reach of history or tradition.” 


But having thus conceded this great point, let not the deist 
triumph ; we hope we have observed the maxim in v. 5, ch. 26, 
Prov. we shall endeavour to be equally successful with verse 4. 

The mathematician having once ascertained the truth of 
his elementary principles, would disregard the sophist that 
should endeavour to overturn fair deductions from them, which 
he has neither considered nor impugned. So long, then, 
and it has now been nearly two hundred years, as Leslie’s proofs 
of the Mosaic History remain unanswered, we shall insist on 
that account as accurate, and reason from it as just, although 
there be some difficultics in it yet unremoved. And _ this we 
are authorized to do on the strictest principles of philosophy. 

Now, according to Moses, the world was peopled by the 
three sons of Noah,—Shem, Haim, and Japhet. To the first 
Asia was allotted, Africa to the second, and Europe to 
the third, or in the language of Holy Writ, the Isles of 
the Sea, the Jews regarding all the countries west of Palestine, 
and divided from them by the Mediterranean, as the Isles of 
the Sea. Our limits will not permit us to enter into details, 
but we will give the words of Dr. Watson, certainly not the 
most credulous of men, 


** It would require great learning to trace out precisely either the 
actual situation of all the countries in which these founders of 
empires settled, orto ascertain the extent of their dominions. ‘This, 
however, has been done by various authors to the satisfaction of all 
competent judges, so much so, at least to my satisfaction, had I 
NO OTHER proof of the authenticity of Genesis, 1 should consider 
this as sufficient. But, without the aid of learning, any man who 
ean barely read his bible, anc bas but heard of such people as the 
Assyrians, the Elamites, the Lydians, the Medes, the Iunians, the 
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Tbracians, will readily acknowledge that they had Assur, and Elam, 
and Lud, and Madai, and Javan, and Teras, grandsons of Noah, 
fur their respective founders.” 


Thus far the Bishop. The Greeks themselves regarded 
Jupiter Jassetus, Japheth, as the God and Father of Europe. 
The Sea, or rather the inhabitants of the Sea, and Asia was 
to them as the Isles of the Sea to the inhabitants of Palestine, 
toa second founder. The dark race, as inhabitants of the 
regions below, were consigned to Pluto. So curiously does 
the sacred and profane history of this remote period coincide. 
Nay, the strange fact which Mr. Lawrence has proved to be 
anatomically necessary, the inferiority and servile condition 
of the African race, is recorded by the historian. This is 
the prophecy according to the translation of the learned Dr. 
Hales. 

Cursed be Ham the father of Canaan, 

A servant of servants shall he be to his brethren. 

Blessed be the Lord, the God of Shem, 

And Ham the father of Canaan shall be his servant. 

God shall enlarge Japhet, 

He shall even dwell in the tents of Shem, 

And Ham the father of Canaan shall be his servant. 

He would have found too, from the same able writer, that 
the advance of the Egyptians in civilization, did not militate 
against his craniological deductions. For when this progress 
was made by them, Egypt was governed and inhabited by the 
shepherd dynasty, who were of the Caucasian variety, or 
descendants of Shem. After their expulsion, the native 
Ugyptians kept up for a time the knowledge acquired ;. but 
they never extended either it or their empire, both gradually 
declined until the prophecy of Ezekiel took place, which 
is still accomplishing, Ezek. ch. 29, v. 15. If, (Egypt) shall 
be the basest of kingdoms, neither shall it exalt ttself any more 
above the nations. And from its conquest by Cambyses unto 
this hour no Egyptian has- ever reigned. The Copts, the 
present aboriginal inhabitants, are certainly of Ethiopic origin. 
The skulls from the Mummies, who must have been persons 
of property, and constituting the upper class of society from 
the necessary expence, are undoubtedly Caucasian, they 
belong to the shepherd race of conquerors. 

We have greatly exceeded our limits, but the importance 
of the subject will abundantly justify us. | Yet now, however, 
we must stop, and, although we cannot hope that this briet 
sketch will turn the scorner, we do flatter ourselves that it 
way satisfy the wavering, and confirm the doubtful. 
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We must also express our wish that the volume containing 
such strange and unexpected proofs of the truth of revelation 
and holy writ, were republished, purified from the jacobinical 
sentiments which should never have found a place there, 
Those passages excepted, it may be read with much pleasure, 
as curious and highly instructive, containing many points 
of pleasing research, and establishing many distinctions hither- 
to doubted. 

Drm ee rere 25 OS EE ER RT RE 
Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish Main, in the Ship “ Two 

Friends ;” the Occupation of Amelia Island by M*Gregor, 

Sc.—Sketches of the Province of East Florida, and Anec- 

dotes illustrative of the Habits and Manners of the Seminole 

Indians : with an Appendix, containing a Detail of the Se- 

minole War, and the Execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 

Svo. Pp. 328. Miller, London. 1819. 


Tris is the volume to which we referred in the article on Law- 
rence’s Physiology, and a most entertaining volume itis. The 
author formed one of eighty passengers, that left England for 
the purpose of joining the South American Insurgents. And 
the set, as he describes them, makes one regret that the laws 
now prevent such persons from leaving the country. Himself 
excepted, and one or two more, they were such as all civilized 
societies must wish to get rid of. And an old settled country 
like this should ever and anon afford mad-headed adventurers 
opportunities of taking themselves off to countries where they 
may have room for their vagaries without disturbing the pub- 
lic peace. Thus an issue safely draws off the peccant humours 
of a bloated constitution. 

The history given of the voyage, and of those heroes whom 
the press has represented to us as the lineal descendants of 
Brutus and Themistocles, and many other high-sounding 
names, is curious and instructive. During the voyage they 
were nearly starved to death by the poverty of the ewners, and 
got to Amelia Island with the greatest difficulties, and after 
adventures which would have done credit to the invention of a 
novelist. A Mr. M‘Donald seems to have acted as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the absurdities of his conduct form no 
small part of the narrative. We are truly astonished how any 
man, so completely void of common prudence, could preserve 
the confidence of those who submitted to him. But perhaps 
in these rash exploits, the less one has to do with reason the 
better. At last we fall in with Aury and Mac Gregor, whose 
characters our author has very strongly exposed, and subsequent — 
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events have confirmed his opinion, It appears that these ad- 
vocates for the dearest rights and privileges of human nature, 
in the new world, are just as virtuous and respectable as those 
who, in this country, assume the sanie character, according to 
the description which they give of each other. See, in parti- 
cular, Hunt’s Leiter to Sir Francis Burdett, We are quite 
disappointed that the second letter, so long promised, has never 
appeared. At last our author gets free from the desperadoes 
with whom he had been accidentally associated, and arrives at 
St. Augustine. We shall avail ourselves of the account he 
ives of this place to correct the vulgar error of Spanish ty- 
ranny. During a state of rebellion it is highly probable that 
the Royal Army may have punished those taken with arms in 
their hands, according to ancient practice, but that the inha- 
bitants of South America had cause for revolt, is, we think, 
completely negatived by the following passages, which our 
readers will recollect are written by a revolutionary partizan, 
one who sailed from England purposely to join the insur- 
gents, 


‘© To the honour of the Spanish character in this and in all other of 
their colonies, their treatment of the negroes presentsa striking con- 
trast to the disgraceful and morbid selfishness of the possessors of 
this unfortunate race in other countries. Here the negro is at least 
considered as a social animal, susceptible of the pains and joys of 
existence, who has a soul admissible into the presence of the deity, 
for his religious duties and moral conduct they feel bound to provide. 
The attachments of this degraded class of human beings to their 
owners, are, in this province, generally strong, the sensibilities of our 
Dature are not outraged by those continual and disgusting scenes of 
severity which have marked our character as colonists next in barba- 
rity to the Dutch, who are notoriously cruel to the African race. 
Here they continue long in one family, grow up with the rising gene- 
ration, partake of their sports, sympathise in their griefs, and become 
identified with every member of their families. _Manumission to 
them brings no alleviation of misery, for they have never known 
other than kind treatment; the lash is seldom heard on their planta- 
tions, the cry of their sufferings is rarely borne upon the winds of 
heaven. ‘This general fact has been proved beyond a doubt; in the 
island of St. Domingo, that extensive part occupied by the Spaniards 
has hitherto resisted every effort to revolutionize the negroes, This 
does not arise from the power of the Spaniards, for they have scarcely 
sufficient force to protect their garrisons, but from the attachment of 
the negroes to their present condition. On the extensive continent 
of Spanish America, the Indians and negroes are amalgamated with 
the creole population, and it is not, as in our colonies, and in the 
states of North America, an insurmountable barrier of exclusion 
'rom society, that the individual has a taint of African origin. -Re- 
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cently one of the richest heiresses of the nobility of Mexico, at 
whose marriage the streets leading to the cathedral were covered with 
bars of gold, and ingots of silver, strongly partook of the eolour and 
blood of that people. The laws oblige the proprietor to feed his ne- 
groes, and clothe them with two suits annually ; whether the crops 
are good or bad, whether success or misfortune attend the master, the 
slave may demand compliance with the laws, an infraction of which 
incurs the penalty of release of service.” 






We think that under such a government more happiness 
would fall to the lot of the people than can rationally be ex- 
pected from the management of those desperate adventurers 
who are endeavouring to supersede their lawful rulers. - 

A great part of this volume is devoted to General Jackson 
and the Seminole war. It would appear that the general has 
found means to overawe the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of the United States, and this democratic constitution 
is fast hastening to a military despotism. Nothing but impos- 
sibility would have deterred the Senate from punishing the 
atrocious misconduct of this freebooter, who seems to consult 
his own views only, secure of support if his depredatory schemes 
succeed. But these events have served to manifest the true 
character of the American Republic ; faithless, sanguinary, 
restless, and ambitious. Fortunately for the repose ef the 
world, it is now restrained from executing its various projects 
by internal embarrassments, from which we hope she will not 
speedily recover. In the mean time, we trust that our govern- 
ment will employ the interval in strengthening the frontiers of 
Canada against any sudden assault, although we fear this is not 
their intention, by the recall of the Engineers who were lately 
stationed there. The expence of sending these men to Ca- 
nada one year, and recalling them the next, is a shameful 
waste of public money. Why were they sent after the war! 
Whatever purpose was intended, that they cannot have had 
time to accomplish. ‘The American government could not 
support an army for any time out of its own territories, so 
that two or three strong fortifications, in proper parts of the 
country, whither the Canadians have recourse for shelter, would 
effectually check these marauders, whose courage Is very pro- 
blematical. 

The trial, if it can be called so, of Ambrister and Arbuth- 
not, Is given at length, as weil as the account of their murder, 
which will remain an additional blot on the American charac- 
ter for centuries to come ; nor must they expect finally to es- 
cape the punishment due for such a ruthiess deed. 

The emigration to the Insurgents, it is true, is now closed. 
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Yet it would be easy to go to France, and sail from thence, 
where there is no prohibition ; but we hope that those who 
are inclined for the voyage, will first peruse this volume ere 
they engage themselves irretrievably. ‘They will not then, we 
think, persevere in the attempt. 











St. Barthulomew’s Eve, a Tale of the sixteenth Century. In two 
Cantos. Munday and Slatter, Oxford. 1818. 


Tris is a poem of two Cantos, on one of the most atrocious 
acts which the page of historyrecords. Had there been no 
other event of the kind, this alone would satisfy any reflecting 
mind, that Popery cannot have for its author a good and bene- 
volent being. False, assuredly, must that faith be, which can 
be supported only by massacres, murders, inquisitions, and 
torture. For this was not the ebullition of a moment, but was 
the cool design of crafty priests, and applauded at Rome as a 
righteous deed. Alas! that posterity should forget these 
dreadful outrages on humanity, and not perceive that the same 
spirit abides with the same system of faith. Experience teaches 
us that idolatry ever delighted in blood, whether it be the wor- 
ship of Moloch, Peter, or Vishnu. 

With respect to this pcem, we should hope the author intends 
it only as a specimen of a regular work on this dreadful sub- 
ject. It would make an excellent cpisode in such a composi- 
tion. ‘The author supposes Florence, secretly married to Ju- 
lian Montauban, a Protestant, to have become acquainted 
with the intended massacre. She endeavours, in vain, to in- 
fluence her confessor, Clement, in his favour. The ghostly 
father, in the true spirit of his sect, is enraged at the idea of 
mercy, threatens her with the cloister and nunnery, and plots the 
instant death of Julian. In the attempt, Florence herself is 
first killed by a random shot, and the conspirators driven off ; 
but a second is made, headed by the priest, whom Julian cuts 
down, and then falls himself, overwhelmed by numbers. This 
catastrophe closes the scene. The following passage will shew 
our author’s ability to complete the task of which we trust this 
is only the commencement. 


‘°° Midst the pale towers in which his years were spent, 
Which once received him young and innocent, 

When first the venerable paths he trod, 

Shunning the world for converse with his God, 

—Ere zeal misguided and ambition blind 

Had marr’d the youthful promise of his mind,— 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


A lonely chapel rose ; the voice of prayer, 
Or anthem peal no longer sounded there ; 
Yet, tho’ forsaken, still might stranger deem 

That place well suited to celestial theme. 

’Twixt tapering mullions there the poon-tide ray 
Thro’ darken'd panes diffus’d a softer day ; 

From time-worn walls each pillar seem’d to start, 

In rich luxuriance of Gothic art ; 

While crumbling shafts with flowery chaplets crown'd 
In mournful grandeur strew'd the hallow’d ground. 

In this lone spot secure, no mortal ear 

Save Rome’s true sons their dire debates might hear, 
The leaguers met, to chide the tardy sun, ; 
And wish the work of massacre begun. 

Different in temper, bigotry had join’d 

The haughty spirit and the crafty mind ; 

There were who wish’d to sanctify the sword 

By the proud title, ‘ Champions of the Lord ;’ 

And those whom hopes of plunder urg’d to rear 

The gainful fury of the sacred spear. 

— But now the portal’s opening sound was heard, 

And Clement's form beneath its arch appear'd, 

All rose with one accord; the saintly man 

Cast one keen glance around, and thus began : 

‘ Warriors of God ; foredoom’d by Heaven's decree 
To right its violated majesty ; 

Well pleas’d I see your martial spirits pine 

For full completion of the wrath divine ; 

Nor pine in vain ; the white-rob’d queen of night 
O’er the dead scene shall shed her fav’ring light ; 

Yet but few hours, the wish'd for signal tolls— 

A peal of terror to apostate souls— 

Yet but few hours, the long, long-gathering cloud, 
With wrath o’ercharg’d, in thunder speaks aloud. 
Then on, true servants of your Saviour’s will, 

His cause to aid, his mandates to fulfil ; 

To drown in blood their faith, their pow’r, their name, 
To whelm Heaven’s outcasts in eternal flame ; 

And gain for ever, by one glorious deed, 

The praise of those in God's own cause who bleed. 

No tears this night your fury must assuage, 

‘The cries of youth, the impotence of age 

Alike in vain must sue ; the hoary brow, 

The smile of infancy avails not now. 

One sweeping vengeance, deaf to every plea 

That sways the children of mortality, 

Cur cause demands ; one great, one final blow, 
Approv’d by powers above, and fear’d by fiends below.’ 
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These lines are nervous and powerful. Nor is there in 
either canto any of the prettinesses which disgrace modern 
poetry. We have no double rhymes, no triplets, no ambitious 
ornaments, and other novelties of the Della Crusca or Cockney 
school. Printed at one of the ancient seats of the muses, 
Oxford, we presume it is written by one who has regulated his 
taste by studying the great exemplars of antiquity, and the re- 
sult is highly to the credit of his abilities. 


re ne nner rere eenene of 


Observations on the Case of Abraham Thornton, who was tried 
at Warwick, August 8, 1817, for the Murder of Mary Ash- 
ford. Third Edition. By Edward Holroyd, Esq. of Gray’s 
Inn. Mawman, Ludgate Hill. 


WE have delayed bringing forward this excellent pamphlet, 
that the judgment of all parties might be cool on the subject, 
and that the lesson which it teaches might have its full effect. 
There is not, perhaps, another instance recorded in our judicial 
annals, in which, political considerations being out of the 
question, the public mind has been so strangely warped. Not 
merely the vulgar, the neighbours, and friends and relatives of 
the unfortunate girl advocated her innocence, but men of edu- 
cation, divines, and others, joined in the senseless outcry, and 
would have controuled the law to an act of injustice. To 
such a degree of frenzy did persons suffer themselves to be 








hurried, that some printed accounts of the trial actually omitted — 


those parts of the evidence which proved Thornton’s inno- 
cence, and perverted other parts, to throw on him the appear- 
ance of guilt. Now, when a man suppresses evidence, he 
knows what that evidence would prove, and therefore wi/fully 
perverts the truth. By the steadiness of the judges, ‘Thornton 
escaped being legally murdered. But how far these editors, 
and some others, are free in foro conscientia, from the guilt of 
breaking the sixth commandment, they would do well to con- 
sider. These events afford, too, another caution, if another 
were needful, against being led by public clamour. The vox 
populi is rarely the voice of truth ; if ever, it is by accident. 
We also learn to value the formation of our own courts of 
justice, which have been so rarely drawn into error by any 
concomitant circumstances, Living at a distance from the 
scene of action, and after a cool perusal of the evidence given 
on the trial, we are convinced that Mary Ashford consented to 
her own dishonour, and, on reflection, drowned herself. The 
subject is too indelicate to allow of a statement of those par- 
ticulars which lead us to thet conclusion. 
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528 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


This account of the trial is drawn up by ason of the judge 
who then sat on the bench, and gives fair promise of future 
excellence, fortes a fortibus. The preface is composed with 
much judgment, and the judicious remarks it contains should 
be duly considered by all those who have taken so improper a 
concern in this unfortunate business. There is no greater 
crime against society than perversion of justice, from whatever 
cause, and he who, like Mr. Holroyd, thus provides against 
future aggressions of that nature, confers an obligation upon 
the public, which, no doubt, will, in due time, be returned. 








Observations on the State of Ireland, &c. &c. By J.C. Curwen, 
Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 890. Baldwin and Co, Pater- 
noster Row, London, 1818. 


(Continued from p. 446.) 


Mr. CurwEn “ acceding as he is inclined to the opinion of 
those who doubt whether Catholicism ought not to be 
the established religion in Ireland,” declares (vol. 2, p. 66,) 
that he can hardly think it possible, had such been the case, 
that the country could have been in the extreme state of 
ignorance and misery in which it appeared to him on his tour. 
In proof of this, he alleges, that little time is bestowed by 
the village clergy in Ireland in the instruction of their 
congregations. ‘This rash assertion is made in a letter, (xli.) 
dated on the 19th of September, 1813, precisely one calendar 
month after his arrival in Donaghadee, at the inn which he 
denominates cheap and dirty. He had therefore been but 
four Sundays in Ireland when he thus denounced the village 
clergy of the whole island, and of these four Sundays we have 
internal evidence from his letters, that he spent two at least in 
travelling, and, as already noticed, one of these was partly 
occupied in ‘ listening to the bells of a church near Raphoe, 
which were ringing in vain, for not a single individual could he, 
or his fellow traveller, perceive entering the doors of it.” Now, 
if this gentleman wished to make the most of the few 
opportunities he had of ascertaining, whether the village 
clergy of Ireland bestowed sufficient time and attention in the 
instruction of their congregations, would he not have sus- 
pended his own labour on the sabbath day, as well as that of 
“ the stranger,” and “ the cattle” that travelled with him, and 
condescended to spend an hour or two, in ascertaining, in the 
only possible mode, the nature and extent of the instruction 
given by the village clergy of Ireland to their congregations’ 
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On that very day, indeed, he passed through a parish where no 
such complaint could be made; he’ travelled over the rectory 
and vicarage of Raymochy, the officiating minister of which 
is Archdeacon Usher, a collateral and worthy descendant of 
the great primate of that name ; and he passed within a few 
miles of Letterkenny, the church of the Rev. Doctor Stopford— 
men, whose conduct as parish ministers, is as exemplary as 
their learning is extensive, and deportment humble and kind. 
Such characters as these came within thé scope of Mr. 
Curwen’s observation, had he but time and inclination to 
notice them; and to the credit of the church of Ireland, 
many, very many such, are to be found in it, to rescue it from 
the general imputation which this traveller, in concert with 
Papist and Sectarian adversaries, would cast upon a body of 
men, whose possessions they envy, and whose merits they find it 
more convenient to undervalue than to imitate. At Edgeworths- 
town, Mr. Curwen found the church under repair, and there be- 
ing no service init, he tells us, that he protracted his sabbath- 
day’s journey for the purpose of seeing the numbers who 
attended the service of the (Roman) “ Catholic” chapel, 
the congregation of which he found to be numerous, not only 
the building itself, but all the avenues to it being crowded. 
Now, if this gentleman really desired to inform himself of the 
manner in which the village clergy of Ireland instruct their 
congregations, could he not have inquired for other churches 
in the neighbourhood of Edgeworthstown? Within a few 
miles of it, he would have found at least two clergymen 
of the same description with those whom he had passed 
unnoticed in the diocese of Raphoe, viz. the Rev. Henry 
William Cobbe, of Killashee, near Longford, and the Rev. 
Robert Fetherston Jessop, of Kilglass, near Ardagh, this 
latter church being on the direct road which Mr. Curwen tra- 
velled on that Sunday, from Edgeworthstown to Athlone, after 
he had complacently spent the forenoon in contemplating the 
unaffected devotion, and decent dress, of the Popish congrega- 
tion of Edgeworthstown Mass-house. Had he the curiosity to 
have entered that, or any other Romish house of worship in 
Ireland, and compared the antic exhibitions there, with the 
sound and sober service of our national church, he would not 
have the hardihood to charge any part of the ignorance he wit- 
nessed among the Irish peasantry, to other causes than their blind 
and obstinate servility to a body of men, whose interest it is to 
keep them in ignorance, to substitute the rancour of faction 
for the mild and docile spirit of christianity, and train them 
No, 255, Vol. 56, dugust, 1819. P p 
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530 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


into hereditary antipathy, to the laws, religion, and government 
of England. 

It was said of the jacobin Danton, that his habit was 
*¢ to intermeddle in every thing, that he mght alter every thing ;” 
a similar disposition is evinced by the reformers of the present 
time in our own country. Our laws are to be relaxed— 
correction to be annihilated in education—and punishment. 
nearly obliterated in society—blasphemy, atheism, and popery, 
to be put on a perfect equality with the Christian religion— 
the schools to be converted into seminaries of amusement, 
and prisons into palaces of comfort and luxury. All these 
benevolent objects are to be achieved by voluntary. service ; 
those who choose to intermeddle in such weighty matters, are to 
be intitled to the gratitude of the world, whilst those whose 
duty it is to attend to them, are to be considered as men 
interested in the mainfenance of a system of education and 
government, which the superior intelligence of the present 
time denounces as pregnant with evil _ misery. 

in this spirit our traveller (vol. 2, p. 69,) proposes, asa 
guestion well deserving the serious fan Ke dh of GOVERN- 
MENT, whether, after the demise of the present tncumbents, the 
parishes in Irelund might not be divided, or thetr incomes APPLIED 
TO OTHER PURPOSES conducive to the general interests of 
religion ? 

What these general interests might be he. does not con- 
descend to inform his readers, whom he leaves to guess 
whether he means by them the. maintenance of Popery, the 
propagation of schism in foreign parts, or teaching of sec- 
tarianism at home. Among these ke might, perhaps, admit 
the establishment of asylums for the education and protection 
of the orphan sons and daughters of the bishops and clergy of 
the empire. Or some part of it might, in our moralizing 
tourist’s view of this subject, be destined to erect an hospital 
for seduced and forsaken innocence— 


‘© For oft, too oft, to love's strong power resion'd, 
The thoughtless maid ly man's professions won, 
Is doom'd in lover false a foe to find, 

Who spurns her from his feet, deceiv'd, undone, 
To wander through a cold wide world, unpitied and alone.” 


(See some additional stanzas to Spenser’s description of. 
Lucifer’s Cavzlcade—Antijacobin Review, vol. 54, p. 382, 
No. for June, 1818.) 

Mr. Curwen’s letter from Castledermott, (which he miscalls 
Castledermont ) is dated on the 5th of September; he complains 
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in it of some incivility which he received in the polite protestant 
city of Kilkenny. * He inquired his way to the cathedral, and was 
directed to an opposite quarter of the town, and though the 
reply was made to his question in the hearing of numbers of 
by-standers,’ not one of them had the good humour or good 
manners to correct the false information,” (vol. 2. p. 71.) 
He was probably on his way to inspect the quantum of 
religious instruction given to the congregation, and the people 
of Kilkenny partaking of the general ignorance of the Irish, 
had the Beotian stupidity not to conduct the sage censor to 
the object of his inquiry. ‘This circumstance, however, like 
similar instances of incivility, or shyness, at Newtown Lima- 
vady, and elsewhere, may, perhaps, be otherwise accounted 
for, and here it occurs to us to insert the following authentic 
communication, which, among others from Ireland, we have 
received since the commencement of our Review of this 
extraordinary production. 


* Tt is represented in Mr. Curwen’s tour through Ireland, that 
the Rector of Newtown Limavady receives in commutation for 
potatoes sometimes THIRTY SHILLINGS PER ACRE. The Rector 
NEVER HAS CHARGED ONE FARTHING FOR PotaTogs, and if he were 
to make his legal demand for the two articles of flax and potatoes, 
it would increase his income, at least, three hundred pounds a year.” 


If the traveller had found his way into the cathedral of 
Kilkenny during divine service, he would have discovered 
a congregation in it which he might, for number as well as 
respectability, have fairly balanced against the large assemblages 
which he records in a page or two after the relation of his 
disaster at Kilkenny, as issuing from two Popish chapels at 
Leighlin Bridge, on the river Barrow. Here again we find 
him and his companion travelling on the Sabbath-day, instead 
of resorting to any of the village churches to enable him to 
determine whether the congregations in them received the 
necessary instruction. 


‘¢ Excussis propriis aliena negotia curat. 


The congregations were dispersing, says he (vol. 2, p. 74,) 
when we arrived at Leighlin Bridge ; the street and the road 
were filled fcr above a mile, and their numbers we could not 
estimate at less than three thousand persons (ROTUNDA 
MEASURE.) 

Now, there are few, very few edifices in Ireland, of any 
description, which would hold fifteen hundred persons ; but 
granting that many of these three thousand were accommodated 
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as well, according to their idea of divine service, outside the 
walls of their chapels as inside them, where not a syllable of 
the mass is intelligible, and granting that the Protestants are 
not so numerous in the south as in the north and central parts 
of Ireland, it may be necessary to observe, that Mr. Curwen, in 
a tour of two months (in which it does not appear that he was 
otherwise occupied on Sundays, than by travelling and 
writing) had not availed himself of the few opportunities he 
had of iastituting a comparison between the number of 
Protestants and Papists who attend their respective houses of 
worship, and much less did he endeavour to qualify himself 
to pronounce judgment as he does, on the village clergy of 
Ireland, for a neglect of the important duty of instructing 
their congregations. It is well known that the Romish mass 
is repeated in less than one-fourth of the time required for 
reading the liturgy of the national church. That the clergy 
of the Romish persuasion seldom preach in country places, 
and that, with their congregations, they adjourn, in a very 
short time indeed, after their first assembling, and betake 
themselves to the neighbouring whiskey-houses, roads, or 
fields, to spend the remainder of the day in amusements of 
various kinds; so that, in fact, these congregations which 
exhibited so imposing an appearance in Mr. Curwen’s eyes, 
were at the very moment when he was contemplating them 
with so much satisfaction, actually violating the fourth com- 
mandment like himself, whilst the calumniated village clergy 
remained unobtrusively in their churches, catechising the 
young, and preaching to the old, after having prayed with 
both in the words of our excellent liturgy, that God would 
forgive their enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, and turn 
their hearts. 

At Leighlin bridge, the traveller observed that, as soon as 
mass is over, the market for labourers commences. This is 
very general in Ireland, particularly in those parts of it where 


the peasantry have not the salutary example of Protestant 


neighbours—few Roman Catholics in Ulster would be guilty 
of such a profanation of the Sabbath. Even in Mayo, and 
other less civilized parts of the island, the peasantry are 
beginning to disobey some of the most absurd of the in- 
junctions of their clergy, and among these, the observation of 
these obsolete holy days, which, if kept to the extent 
prescribed by the Popish manual, would occasion more than 
half the year to be spent in idle recreation, for such is the 
meaning of an Irish holy day, including even that sacred day 
appointed by God himself, to be observed in an holy and 
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yeverend manner. On St. Peter and St. Paul’s day, 1819, 
(says the Editor of *‘ The Mayo Constitution,”) the coadjutor 
priests of the town of Castlebar, went to the jail where there 
were about fifty men at work, and commanded them to desist. 
The men however thought better thanto comply with the 
orders of their priests, and potatoes being dear, work scarce, 
and their families looking to them for food, they remained 
at their business. 

From Carlow Mr. Curwen proceeded to Castledermott, 
where, fortunately for the object of his tour, he procured a 
room in the inn precisely over one occupied by a tvthe proctor, 
who was occupied in making his bargain with the parishioners, 
and receiving the composition for their tythes. On this occasion, 
we are sorry to observe a gentleman, a scholar, and a legislator, 
confess that he assumed the odious office of an eaves dropper. 
He peeped through the crevices of the boards, laid his ear 
to the openings through which the sounds passed, and not- 
withstanding the fatigues of a long journey, forsook his pillow 
at midnight to obtain, in this questionable manner, demon- 
strations of the tyranny of tythe proctors which he had often 
heard of, but never witnessed before. The very mode of 
paying the reckoning did not escape the listener’s notice, and 
it was not until two o’clock in the morning that the proctor 
dismissed his visible and invisible audience. The crime of the 
proctor is having delayed the cccupiers of land too long before 
he made his bargain with them, and then making them pay 
exorbitantly to the very last farthing. As to the delay, a part, 
ifnot the whole of it, might be charged on the occupiers, 
who, as may be expected in such cases, hold out as long as they 
can, and make as hard a bargain as possible with the proctors. 
The exorbitancy could only be ascertained by an actual view 
of their crops, and, therefore, could not be determined by 
this observer, whose whole knowledge on the subject couid be 
obtained only through a chink in a board between his hiding 
place and the room where these bargains were making. 
Mr. Curwen expresses his wishes, that the duke of Leinster, 
or some other great Irish proprietor, had occupied his place 
that night; but the public will probably agree with us, that 
it would have been no dignified situation for such noble 
personages. The tythe proctor, too, might have suddenly 
cried, like Hamlet, ‘a rat, a rat,” and by mounting the supper 
table, thrust a fork into the ear of the superincumbent 
Polonius. 

It was on Sunday evening this seene was exhibited, and on 
the preceding Sunday, Mr. Curwen tells us, the tythe Proctor 
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had assembled the parishioners for the same purpose. The 
traveller does not inform us whether he had heard a specimen 
of village preaching at Castledermott this Sabbath day; 
but he complains heavily of the dirty sheets he got there. 
There was no chimney in his room, and the window would 
not open. The 43d of these letters is dated from Dublin, 
on the 20th of September. He gives us a confirmation in the 
85th page, of the opinion which the perusal of the prece- 
ding letters disposed us to entertain of the unhappy struc- 
ture of his mind, which he tells us is unfortunately so construc- 
ted, that he is more disposed to regard the dark, than the brighi 
side of all hwnan transactions. ‘This is a common infirmity of 
reformers, and should lessen considerably the weight of their 
opinion on public affairs. It was owing to such a despondent 
habit of diseased minds, during the late war, that we were 
so often compelled to listen with disgust to the multitude of 
insane prophecies of our enemies’ final triumph over the 
liberties of the world ; and it is no small indication of weak- 
ness in these melancholy prophets, that they are not ashamed 
of their former egregious errors, but continue croaking and 
prognosticating still. The denomination of PEssimists would 
suit such people, if cool dispassionate statesmen cannot be 
found, even sanguine optimists would be preferable to these, 
whose conduct so dangerously contributed to produce the 
evils anticipated by their disordered imaginations, ‘ The 
OPTIMIST (says this traveller) is greatly to be envied, so far as 
respects his individual happiness ;” he might have added that 
of his country, and every human being around him. __In this 
humour, he asks, “ can it be any wonder that the honest, 
the irritated feelings of a laborious people, perpetually smarting 
under so conrse a lash of insolent authority as he witnessed in 
the inn at Castledermott, without appeal or redress, should 
cause them to lose sight of that obedience which is due to the 
laws of the country?” The authority he witnessed there, 
and probably he did witness an extreme case of it, was 
that of a man endeavouring to compromise with a knowing set 
of Jandholders, the legal right of a clergyman or lay im- 
propriator, who would be ill calculated to deal with such 
persons. ‘The appeal and redress were both exceedingly simple. 
If this or any other proctor should demand an excessive tythe, 
his legal demand might be given in kind; and if a single 
sheaf more than the oars should be exacted, the severest 
penalties of the law would fall on_ the offender. But the 
truth is, that the parochial clergy of Jreland have been so yery 
Moderate in their demands, have intermingled charitable 
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feelings so abundantly with those which prompt them to maiu- 
tain their legal rights, that it is now considered oppressive in 
any of them who require even ene half of the support which 
the law of the land assigns them, and their sending a procior 
or agent to endeavour to make an amicable compromise, is 


represented by such writers as our present tourist, in the light of 


exercising insolent and tyrannical authority. He tells us in this 
letter, that the proctor in Castledermott charged one of the land- 
holders on this occasion with rebellion, and would have 
reference to manual argumeuts, had not the females of the 
house interfered. Here again the landholder was not wilhout 
appeal or redress, he had witnesses enough around him, and 
could not fail of finding an attorney in the neighbourhood, 
ready to bring his cause to an hearing, and the breath of 
calumny has not yet presumed to assail the purity of our 
courts of justice. The present archdeacon of Ardagh suffered 
smartly by an action some time ago, from having ventured 
to charge one of his parishioners with having been a rebel in 
1798. The idea of the peasantry of Ireland being without 
appeal or redress, ‘rom the oppression of their superiors, 
is utterly unfounded. No man who knows the country would 
make any such assertion, though Messrs. Wakefield and 
Curwen speak of it as a well known fact, and pathetically 
deplore it. 

On the way from Castledermott to Kelcullen, Mr. Curwen 
had a most extensive view of the Curragh of Kildare, which 
he passes without recording the unparalleled instance of mild- 
ness and mercy shewn to the rebel peasantry there, in the 
summer of 1798. After having made their utmost efforts to 
destroy their loyal fellow-subjects, and overturn the throne, 
four thousand of them, surrounded on all sides, by the victo- 
rious loyalists, commanded by General Dundas, surrendered 
their pikes on their knees, swore allegiance afresh, and 
received a full pardon. It is melancholy to add, that this 
surrender was a mere stratagem; as soon as they got out of 
the hands of their merciful victors, they provided themselves 
with arms again, and joined in all the savage excesses of their 
associates in Wexford. 

A little beyond Timolin, the traveller notices the village of 
Ballytone, ‘‘ famous for being the spot where the celebrated 
Mr. Burke received his education, under the care of Mr. 
Shackleton, an amiable and enlightened quaker.’ Here he 
takes occasion to descant on Mr. Burke’s “ religious and 
political intolerance,” (vol. 2. p. 91.) and relates the following 
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anecdote, which demonstrates that the penetration of that 
great man was at least equal to either. 


‘‘ I continued on friendly terms with Mr. Burke (says Mr. 
Curwen) until after his unprovoked and cold-blooded attack on 
Mr. Fox, the cruelty of which admits of no extenuation. The 
matter and manner of Mr. Fox’s reply, interested the feelings 
of every individual in the house, whose heart was not possessed by 
the corrupt lust of power. Mr. Pitt, in my opinion, never lost 
himself more than at the moment he was cheering and seeming to 
approve this unjustifiable attack. To abet the dereliction of friends, 
Sor the purpose of strengthening his own situation, (quere) and securing 
to himself a further acquisition of power (not to say a word of saving 
the British empire, and the liberties of Europe) might be consonant 
to the views of base and sordid minds, but it was wholly unworthy 
of Mr. Pitt. Whilst I was waiting for my carriage, Mr. Burke 
came up to me and requested, as the night was wet, I would set him 
down, Icould not refuse, though I confess | felt a reluctance in 
complying. As soonas the carriage door was shut, he complimented 
me on my being no friend to the revolutionary doctrines of the 
French; on which he spoke with great warmth for a few minutes ; 
when he paused to aftord me an opportunity of approving the view 
he had taken of those measures in the house. Former experience 
had taught me the consequences of dissenting frony his opinions, 
yet, atthe moment, I could not help feeling disinclined to disguise 
or stifle my sentiments. In a few words, I declared that I differed 
most completely from him, that I sincerely wished to every nation a 
constitution as free as our own, and that the cause of liberty might 
triumph over the world! Mr. Burke catching hold of the check- 
string, furiously exclaimed, you are one. of these people, ‘* set me 
down !” With some difficulty I restrained him: we had then 
reached Charing Cross—a silence ensued, which was preserved till 
we reached his house in Gerrard Street, when he hurried out of the 
carriage without speaking, and thus our intercourse ended.” 


Subsequent events form the best commentary on this oc- 
currence. A foresight of them glanced upon Mr. Burke’s 
mind like lightning at this moment. Horror and disgust 
overpowered him, and he shrunk from the society of one, in 
whom he had been so severely disappointed. Mr. Curwen 
then proceeds to animadvert upon the miseries which he 
conceives have resulted from the measures of Mr. Pitt. He, 
however, modestly acknowledges himself an incompetent 
judge, and leaves the decision of the question to posterity, 
concluding this confession and demi-recantation of ‘his errors, 
in the following words :— 


“* In retaining a faithful recollection of my former opinions, I can- 
didly acknowledge they were often injudiciously (not to say danger- 
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ously) supported. The attachment to friends, and the ardent 
feelings of the moment,-excited by temporary circumstances, have 
extorted submission, to the one side, and furnished opposition 
to the other, on matters to which, at the time, I probably attached an 
unmerited interest, but which I have -long since thought fit (and 
convenient) to consign to oblivion, ’ 


All this may be very candid, and very pretty now; but 
posterity, to which Mr, Curwen appeals, will not consign the 
fact to oblivion, that Mr, Pitt was a powerful intrument of 
Providence in saving this nation from destruction, and that 
his opponents, had they succeeded in their efforts to make what 
they called ‘* the cause of liberty triumph over the world,” 
would have caused the genuine liberties of mankind to be 
trampled under foot by a military despotism. Had “ the 
principles of the French revolution” prevailed over the efforts 
of Pitt and Burke, and those great men, who at this time 
resisted them, where now would be the liberties and property of 
the people of this empire? Would even the Cumberland 
petitioners for transportation have to complain of no slighter 
evils than being able to earn but a shilling a day, which 
would be opulence to an healthy potatoe-eating Irishman ? 
Shame to such political drivellers,; whom no arguments, fur- 
nished even by time and experience, can teach the salutary 
lesson, 


‘¢ Solve senescentem mature sanus equum, 
Ne peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat.”’ 


At Kelcullen, this gentleman was agonized at witnessing 
scenes of distress in the lower orders of the people, observing 
at the same time (page 96) that as he approached the bridge 
he had got a most frightful account of the inhabitants of that 
town, as being amongstthe mostdisaffected people in Ireland. He 
also (page 98) attributes this misery to the consequences of a re- 
dundant population, and tells us that he was more inclined to 
‘ commiserate and pity” these sufferers, than to join in reproach- 
ing them, by making the following observation, adding language, 
which, if used to the Carlisle weavers two months ago, would 
have been reckoned among the causes of their folly and their 
subsequent suffering. ‘ To expect, (says Mr. Curwen) from 
the labourious orders the duty of loyalty or attachment under 
such circumstances, (as those in which he alleges he found the 
disaffected population of Kelcullen,) seems to be quite unreason- 
able. Prudence alone can justify tothe mind of man a patient 
acquiescence under such a state of existence. Force may restrain 
the will, but cannot command the respect of the subject, and 
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thus a stateof mutual distrust and hatred must prevail.’’ (vol. 2, 
p. 99.) According to this doctrine, it would appear, that when 
prudence (such prudence as may be expected from an ignorant 
body of peasants or manufacturers, irritated by seditious ha- 
rangues) would warrant any hope of success, it is unreasonable 
to expect that men should be loyal when they beget too many 
children, or acquire a taste for food, more expensive than that 
which their labour can procure for them. 

The exclamation of this tender-hearted tourist at Kelcullen, 
was, (according to his own report of it, vol. 2, page 99) are not 
these people wrung by the nose? It isto be hoped that no such 
language as this is held forth to the turbulent manufacturers of 
England at the present juncture, if so, perhaps we might 
unfortunately be too soon justified in addressing the infatuated 
man who should use it, in the words of the Roman satirist, 


‘© Jrnem cujus scintillas ipse dedisti, 
Flagrantem late et rapientem cuncta videlis, 
Nec tili parcetur, Misero.” 


Upon entering the city of Dublin, this gentleman appears 
to have been shocked by the intermixture of poverty and 
wealth in the suburbs, and by the barracks and military 
hospital, at Kilmainham. With respect to the former, he 
should recollect that we are to have the poor always with us, and 
as to the latter, while the Irish populace are in danger of 
being raised into acts of insanity and outrage, by such ex- 
clamations as this gentleman tells .us he used at Kelcullen 
the day before, and has since published ; while men of property 
and legislators condescend to inform the peasantry, that they are 
“© rung by the nose like swine,” it must continue tq be neces- 
sary te have guards for his majesty’s castle of Dublin, for 
the Treasury, the Banks, the Custom-house, and other public 
offices in Ireland, not to mention the preservation of public 
peace and private property. If guards are thus rendered 
necessary, (and who renders them necessary but the agitators ?) 
quarters are required for them; and it is surely Jess oppressive 
to have barracks for them, than to billet them on private 
housekeepers. | 


(To be continued.) 


The Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures asserted, from tts 
adaptation to the real state of Human Nature, in Eight Ser- 
mons, preached before the University af Oxford, in 1817, af 
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the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. 
Canon of Salisbury. By John Miller, M.A. Fellow of Wor- 
cester College. 


(Concluded from p. 323.) 


We cannot better resume our remarks on Mr. Miller’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures, than by presenting our readers with the opening 
of the fourth, which is on St. John xi, 25. ‘* For he knew 
what was in man.” 


« At the crisis, at which we contemplate the believer row, it sig- 
nifies but little by what portal he has entered into the temple of truth. 
We contemplate him, as having made the simple surrender of bis 
own will to that of God—and, therefore, whether mercy brought 
him thither by the shorter path of intuitive assent, or whether he has 
entered in after having first ‘‘ gone round about the towers of Zion 
and numbered all the bulwarks thereof,’’ need no longer be matter of 
anxiety. He has arrived now, in either case, at a condition, which 
may be compared to that of the discipies, Peter and James and John, 
after our Lord's transfiguration ; when the glory had vanished, and 
the voice of celestial proclamation ceased ; and locking around, they 
saw NO man, any more, save Jesus only with themselves. So fares 
it with the Christian, left in company with the Sc ripture only, and 
his own faith and conscience in this world. And when in this posture 
of things he shall look around, what shall he expect—what is he en- 
titled to expect (in regard to internal qualification) in that which he 
has thus chosen for a guide and lasting companion.” 


The answer to this question is introduced by a very inter- 
esting and just description of the “material” of the holy 
scriptures, as a volume small indeed, and such as a child may 
carry in his hand, yet containing within this little compass all 
things needful for the instruction, and correction, and guidance, 
and encouragement of man. Unlike to the collections of hu- 
man statutes, that are ever multiplying, and yet ever imperfect, 
the statutes of God are brief, yet full, and fitted for every emer- 
gency. There isa remark made on this peculiarity ‘of holy 
writ, which we think very striking. 


“© Were the Bible not divine, it would have failed by excess of pre- 
cept. It would have attempted too much, Weshould discover the 
weakness of a secondary mind, through the very pains that would be 
taken to prove itself an all-sufficient one. ‘ Artis est celare artem ;’ 
and we believe that none, except the first and great artificer, he that 
fashioned man in the beginning, and all the structure of the Univetse, 
could have devised such a code as that of Scripture, containing with so 
much simplicity in so very small a compass, such treasure of wisdom, as 


4ppears the more inexhaustible, in proportion as it is the more scru- 
tinized,” 
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This remark is followed by another, on which the author en- 
larges much and usefully. 


‘* When weconsider, ” says he, “* on the one handthe nature of the 
book, its end and object, namely, ‘ human happiness,’ and on the 
other, the comparatively unimportant and subsidiary influence only, 
which either physical or abstract knowledge has or ever can have, by 
itself, on man’s real essential happiness, it may well appear a matter 
even of astonishment, that a perishable philosophy should attempt to 
undermine the rock of moral truth, through the medium of objec- 
tions purely scientific.” 


They are justly stated to be objections of a wrong kind. 
The Bible was not intended to be a grammar of science, but a 
book ** profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, throughly furnished unto all good works.” Questions 
purely scientific, as having no reference to its main object, are 
left to the workings of men’s own minds: and the sacred 
writers never go out of their way to set men right on these 
points, even where they are in error. The manner of the cre- 
ation is, indeed, revealed—and the reason is evident, because 
without revelation this could only be guessed at, never known ; 
anda clear and full knowledge of this seems to be of great 
advantage in a religious view ; but all other points are left as 
they are found: and from this very silence of scripture a va- 
luable lesson may be drawn to teach us, that all knowledge, 
however high and fascinating, that has not the spiritual wel- 
fare of man for its main object, is of comparatively little im- 
portance, and to be rather guarded against, than indulged too 
freely, lest it prove to us, as it did to our first parents, in the 
garden of Eden, a deadly snare. The following familiar in- 
stance may serve to elucidate, still farther, Mr. Miller’s re- 
mark, 

When the inspired writer records that great event in the 
life of Joshua, when, at the instigation, no doubt, of God him- 
self, he said, in the sight of all Israel, ‘ Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon, and thou Moon in the valley of Ajalon, and the 
sun stood still,” his object was nét to reveal a system of astro- 
nomy, but establish that great truth so essential to the happi- 
ness of man, that the Lord God of Israe] was the God of hea- 
ven and earth, and that the sun and moon and stars, whom the 
Canaanites idolatrously worshipped, were but the works of his 
hands, and subject to his Almighty will. And in the pursu- 
ance of this object the sacred penman adopts a form of speech 
familiar to the men of those times, who “ judged after the 
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sight of their eyes,” and likely to be most felt and best un- 
derstood. Later discoveries have taught us a different and a 


juster language. But who would ever think of making this - 


intentional condescension to the prevailing notions of those 
times a reason for disbelieving the fact itself? Object to the 
credibility of the Bible on fair moral grounds, and _ there 
would be weight indeed in the objection. But, till this be 
done, the mere philosophical sceptic must not be displeased if 
we treat his attacks with their deserved contempt. ‘The fault 
must be either in the heart or the head of our opponent. 

The remaining part of the Lecture is occupied in the proof 
that the substance of the Bible is the likeness of man, gra- 
ciously stooping to meet man as he is, in order to conduct him 
where he ought to be; and that though, as a whole, it is not 
exactly the sort of record which our first involuntary impulse 
makes us wish to find, for we are naturally inclined to invest 
the revelation of a perfect Being “ with a something of a no- 
ble character, free from the taint and possible approach of 
fleshly impurities, as bright in morals as the sun is bright in 
the firmament, magnificent, elevated, refined ;” yet that the 
very fearful and naked exposure of man’s worst and most 
hidden vices, which holy writ displays, is in itself a strong ar- 
gument to persuade to a like thought concerning it, with that 
which the woman of Samaria had of Christ—Come, see a 
book, which tells me all the things that everI did: is not this 
the Lord’s? : 

The sequel of this thought, and the illustrations in detail, 
form the subject of the fifth and sixth Lectures, which are on 
the same text as the former. We select the following as a fa- 
vourable specimen of the whole. It is the case of Noah and 
his sons, as related in the end of the ninth chapter of the 
Book of Genesis. 


‘* A narrative altogether at variance with every notion which we 
entertain (speaking critically) of seemliness or dignity. Itis an event, 
Which no historian, assuch, would naturally bave recorded, even though 


_ he recorded the consequences. It is a detail, of two-fold painfulness, 


the painfulness of infirmity in the patriarch—and that of guilt in his 
son. It is manifestly a tale, from which the-ear and eye of refined 
female delicacy, at least, would involuntarily shrink, In what various 
and easy ways it stands exposed to the derision and scorn of infidelity 


need not to be pointed out ; but how does it appear to a Christian. look- 


ing at it only through the light of humility and faith? Is it human 
nature, or is it not ? What if we glance in pity from the patriarch’s 


infirmity, to our Redeemer’s solemn admonition, ‘ take heed to your- 
_ Selves, lest at gny time your hearts are overcharged with surfeiting and. 


crunkenness ?? And from the curse pronounced upon Canaan, the 
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son of the undatiful Ham, to the fearfully lively warning of the’ wise 
man—‘ the eye, that mocketh at his father—the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it? And’ then for 4 
double purpose, Jet us direct our thoughts to the patriarch's conse. 
quent prophecy, pondering first whether experience cannot find an 
echo to the curse of Canaan inthe general fortune of undutiful chil- 
dren—and secondly, whether the wonderful accomplishment of the 
prophecy itself, may not at once discover its true author, and the spe- 
cial providence of the whole transaction. Now if there be absurdity 
in any of these views or violence offered, though but to language, or 
possibility of misleading either a soul to evil, or even a critical 
judgment into weakness, let them be rejected. But if not, there is 
at least an advantage on the side of faith and piety, in the contempla- 
tion of such a passage, and this advantage the satirist shal), uninten- 
tionally, express for us, 

E czlo descendit Trabs ceavrcs 

Figendum, et memori tractandum pectore.” 


From this specimen our readers will judge favourably of 
what they are to expect from the others, which are very nume- 
rous, and drawn both from the Old and New Testaments. 

In the seventh lecture on 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17, we arrive at the 
consideration of scripture “ as a rule and law of life, adequate 
to the wishes and the wants of the individual believer.” 

This is a wide and interesting field, and is very ably treated. 
Men are too apt to busy themselves about others, and waste 
their time in idle speculations about what God has done, or will 
do, for the Jew and the Gentile, without locking at home, and 
asking themselves ‘ what he has done for my soul?” What 
are the terms, what the means, of my own salvation? Against 
this dangerous spirit we are cautioned, and presented with a 
view of those influential doctrines that are certainly revealed 
1o us In the holy scriptures. These are stated to be 


“« A knowledge of the perfect purity and holiness of God—of the 
original corruption of man, of atonement by the blood of Jesus 
Christ, of the resurrection to eternal life, of sanctification by the 
Holy Spirit, of the necessity of faith as a principle of living : of the 
positive knowledge that this our present state, is by design left an im- 
perfect one, inasmuch as it is a state of trial, but that there is another 
state to come, wherein all things will be made straight.” 


We could have wished that Mr. Miller had not satisfied him- 
self, in this statement, with a mere implication, but had made 
an express mention of the doctrines of the Holy Trinity. It 
is regarded, we krow, by many, as a doctrine merely specula- 
tive. We feel and believe, (and we have no doubt that Mr. 
Miller does the same,) that it is both a doctrine of the scrip- 
tures, and one pregnant with the noblest motives to Christian 
love and obedience. 
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As a proof of the practical influence of the doctrines of 
the Gospel, he instances that of our original corruption, * as 
likely to be most offensive to the objector, and for those of the 
“atonement” and of spiritual influence respectively, he refers 
to the 20th and 25th of Paley’s Sermons, which are, indeed, 
most clear and satisfactory, and well worthy of perusal. And 
then he proceeds to assume a higher tone, more befitting the 
persuasion that we had the revelation and the will of God ; 
and well contends, that not only are the great christian doc- 
trines “not hurtful in their tendency,” but ‘ indispensable.” 


« There is nothing but these, he justly remarks, that can satisfy 
the soul to its conviction and comfort. Deprive Christianity of the 
‘atonement,’ and ‘the salJt has lostits savour.’ Deprive the atone- 
ment of its explanatory cause and antecedent necessity, and not only 
is holy Scripture no longer honestly comprehensible, but we are no 
longer comprehensible to our own selves, The wants and conscious- 
ness of man are still unprovided for.” 


This train of thought is still further pursued. A view of 
the present state of the world is taken, to prove that the ori- 
ginal guiltiness of man is borne out by our daily experience, 
and that all from within and from without proclaims the me- 
lancholy truth that ‘* the world is wicked, and man corrupt.” 
But where must we look for the fountain of cleansing ? 


“ Tt is here, that Christianity so fully, so especially meets to re- 
store and comfort us. [t is here, when we have sought in vain 
amongst all human systems, with the enquiry, ‘ who will shew us any 
good’ in this respect ? that ‘ the Lord lifts up the light of his coun- 
lenance upon ua,’ and gives us peace.—Here it is, when (as it were) 
our naming father and mother, the schools of the philosophy of this 
world have forsaken us, that the ‘ Lord taketh us up.” 


And God is revealed “in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.” From a firm faith in the great truth are shewn to 
spring the love of God, who has done so much foi man, and 
the love of man, for whom God has done so much. And 
when to this faith is added the needful doctrines of the assis- 
tance of the spirit, and the intercession of Christ, we may 
well ask, <* What can man want more?” and thankfully ae- 
knowledge, with our venerable church, that holy scripture 
doth indeed contain all things necessary to salvation.” 


The object of the eighth and last lecture on Rom. xii. 5, 


is to maintain the excellence of scripture as a guide amidst 
the wo d’s intercourse.” The good effects of that principle 
of Christian brotherhood, deducible from the words of the 
ext, are strikingly contrasted with that disurder and wretched- 
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ness so observable in the world from the want of its benign 
influence. For whence come tyranny and oppression ? whence 
the want of sympathy and tender-heartedness ? Whence cen- 
soriousness and spiritual pride, revenge and uncharitableness, 
and all the train. of evils that infest this unhappy world, and 
destroy the peace of mankind? Whence but from this fruit- 
ful source, that 

“* Brethren of acommon nature will not respect each other, as 
they should, that they will not duly acknowledge the instrumentality 
of all, under divine wisdom, towards accomplishing general good ; 
nor fee] the truth, that ‘ not the single creature redeemed unto a com- 
mon hope is worthy to be trampled on, or despised.” 


We have now accompanied Mr. Miller through his course 
of Lectures, and however modestly he may think of his own 
labour and abilities, we cannor 8: ‘thank him for what we deem 
a valuable accession to our theological stores. It is not a book 
to attract by its style, but it will more than compensate by its 
matter; and whilst “ the external evidences of our most 
holy religion abide untouched in their strength and majesty ; 
whilst the glorious light of prophecy still shines with undimi- 
nished brightness, whilst the miracles which the Redeemer 
wrought still testify that he indeed spoke his Father’s words, 
and the sufferings and blood of the apostles:and martyrs bear 
attestation to the truth as heretofore,’’ we are delighted to be- 
hold this fresh bulwark raised on the strong ground of ** the 
adaptation of scripture to the real state of human nature.” 








A Letter addressed to the Rev. William Marsh, Vicar of St. 
Peter’s, Colchester, on the nature and tendency of certain 
religious principles, frequently, but improperly, denominated 
Evangelical. By the Rev. E. J. Burrow, A.M. Minister 
of Hampstead Chapel, and late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. Third Edition: S8vo. Pp. 80. Rivington, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard,and No. 3, Waterloo Place, London. 


1819. 


A Second Letter, &c. 

Remarks upon the Review which appeared in the Christian Ob- 
server, for March, 1819, of the Rev. E. J. Burrow’s Fur! 
Letter to the Rev. FW. Marsh : with Facts (in answer to the 
Reviewer’s Call for them) ulustrative of the pernicious ten- 
dency of the Principles mistermed Evangelical. By the 
Rev. T. U. Stoney, A.M. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and No. 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 1819. 


In our last Number we dwelt upon the two subjects of Mr. 
Burrow’s first letter on the review published in the Christiap 
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Observer, and on Mr. Stoney’s supply of facts in compliance 
with the demand of the reviewer. We now proceed to Mr. 
Burrow’s second letter, in which he takes up the subjects of 
his first, and dilates upon them more largely. In answer to his 
anonymous critic he shews that the manuscript of Reasons for 
Nonconformity was made as public as a manuscript could be 
made, and was known to contain the matured thoughts of Mr. 
Marsh on this subject. He therefore defends the use he has 
made of it, and, at the same time, replies to some other ob- 
servations. One deserves particular notice. The writer of 
the Christian Observer considers Mr. B. as particularly cul- 
pable for charging on a minister the faults and follies of his 
hearers, in making him responsible for the offences which it 
may be are the especial object of his ministry to keep down 
and destroy.” Now this is evidently a false accusation, be- 
cause Mr. B.’s charge was, that the doctrines inculcated were 
erroneous, and that the hearers of Marsh were guilty of sin 
and folly in obeying their teacher. Mr. B. answers more at large, 
that a parish priest is responsible for all those faults, follies, 
and offences, which are the legitimate result of the doctrines 
which he delivers, and of the example which he sets, and also 
for those against which he does not explicitly protest. Ex- 
tending this rule to the Vicar of St. Peter’s, it is clear that 
Mr. Burrow has not charged him where he does not hold him- 
self accountable, and the accusation of the reviewer is the re- 
sult of anger, not conviction. But to shew farther that the 
opinions of Marsh are neither mistaken nor misrepresented, 
alist of books, which he recommends to the perusal of his 
hearers, is inserted, all of them by Calvinistic Divines, most of 
them by the furious spirits whose teaching led to and justified 
the great rebellion. On this list Mr. B. remarks in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


‘* Tt would be deemed invidious, perhaps, and deserving of your 
strong displeasure, to point out, in the page of history, the lamentable 
effects which have already ensued in this country from the influence of 
Calvinistic doctrines and Puritanical separation ;—but I cannot per- 
ceive, —would that it were in my power to do so,—any material dis- 
tinction between ‘ Evangelical nonconformity to the world,’ and those 
habits and modes of expression in the common intercourse of life, 
which were instituted as the characteristics of a pariy, to whom must 
be atiributed the temporary demolition of the Church, and the most 
dreadful political enormities. Far be it from me to insinuate, or to 
suspect, that the present advocates of nearly the same principles, con- 
ceive it possible that they or their hearers should ever be capable of 
similar proceedings. But the past is the mirror in which we are anx- 

No. 255, Vol. 56, August, 1819. Q g 
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iously to observe the future. Little did the first Puritans, some of 
whom may deserve to be ranked with the greatest ornaments of the 
Church of Christ ; little did they expect that their exhortations would 
eventually produce regicide and anarchy, blaspher'y and murder ; and 
would place the sovereign power of Church and State in the hands of 
a crafty designing hypocrite. | 

«¢ Be it remembered, that I have the authority of a recommendation, 
prefixed to Dr. Owen's ‘ Grace and duty of being spiritually minded,’ 
and extracted from a well-known work, for assuming that the wri- 
tings of the Puritans are held in great estimation. ‘ ‘They are,’ says 
Mr. Wilberforce, ‘ a mine of wealth, in which any one who will 
submit to some degree of labour, will find himself well rewarded for 
his pains.'"~—True :—but, Sir, are u// those who are sent to work in 
these dark recesses, capable of separating the precious metals from 
the matrix? is the intellectual vigour of a// the young people in Col- 
chester equal to the task of wielding the mining tools, or their skill 
sufficient to detect the gold from its counterpart, the copper ore ? 

‘¢ T shall hereafter allude to the identity of the doctrines which are 
now urged against the regular Clergy, with those which formed the 
subject of accusation against the Episcopalians at the commencement 
of the troubles in 1643. Of the similarity of conduct and profession 
I will leave those to judge, who may think their trouble repaid by the 
comparison.” 


Nothing, surely, deserves more serious notice than this fact. 
There exists as complete a similarity between the present 
state of the religious world, and that during the reign of 
Charles I., as can well be conceived. Many discourses on the 
disputed points, published now, seem to be copied from ser- 
mons printed then. The same habits are forming, the same 
tendency given to public manners, and the same consequences 
must be expected. The Dean of Achonry, in his late publi- 
cation, entitled “ The Practices and Principles of the Re- 
formers,’ has drawn the comparison, and by giving large quo- 
tations from the authors of both periods, proved this melan- 
choly truth to the satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind. 
It is curious that one point of debate between the Roundheads 
and the Cavaliers was exactly the one discussed in these pages 
by Marsh and Mr, B., viz. the lawfulness of attending inno- 
cent amusements. With Mr. M. and the Roundheads it would 
seem that no amusements can be innocent. Cards, plays, 
dancing, music, even the study of the classics, are all pro- 
scribed.* ‘The rule amongst them seems to be this: Be 





— a 


* «© Upon this head I cannot but lament how universally, almost, 
education is suited, and as it were designed, to add to the sjimulus 
of depraved nature. A cultivated: imagination is commended and 
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eareful that you are always employed in the best manner possible, 
This precept scems at first rational and sound ; it would seem 
a man’s duty to regulate himself thereby. But it is imprac- 
ticable, and therefore false. For if we were always bound to 
do that which is best, we must ever be in a state of anxiety 
and doubt; because, as we could never be sure that our em- 
ployment was the best, we could never tell whether we pleased 
God or not. A man, even at his prayers, might reasonably 
doubt whether he ought not, just then, to be otherwise em- 
ployed, whether the instruction of his children, the care of his 
domestic affairs, some peculiar duty of his station, did not 
thes demand his attention. He might doubt whether he did 
not make long prayers from superstitious motives, expecting to 
be heard for his much speaking. He might recollect that, 
as the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath, 
so man should pray to live, and not live to pray. These and 
other doubts might be suggested in such an instance as this. 
How many more in most others ? Hence, then, the rule for 
action must be to take care that we are not illemployed. This 
may be easily ascertained, and the consciousness of this will 
afford a christian tranquillity to the mind—a tranquillity truly 
religious, and very different from that sour unhappiness which 
marks those wretched fanatics who, deluded by these puritani- 
cal rules, are for ever dissatisfied and teazed by an irritated 
conscience. A thorough consideration of our situations in so- 





sought after as a very desirable talent, though it seldom means more 
than the posse:sion of a large stock of other people’s dreams and 
fables, with a certain quickness in compounding them, enlarging 
upon them, and exceeding them by inventions of our own. Poets, 
painters, and even historians are employed to assist us from our early 
years, in forming an habitual relish for shadows and colourings, 
which both indispose for the search of truth, and even unfit us for its 
reception, unless proposed just in our own way. The lest effect 
of the Belles Lettres upon the imagination seems generally expressed 
by the word taste. And what is this taste, but a certain disposition 
which loves to be humoured, smoothed, and flattered, and which 
can hardly receive or bear the most important truths, if they be not 
decorated and set off with such delicacy and address as taste requires ? 
I say the most important truths; because truths of a secular nature 
sirike so closely upon the senses, that the decision of taste perhaps is 
not waited for.” 
Newton's Cardiphonia. Letter 21. 

“‘ The Christian Observer has furnished me with a hint that the most 
unimpeachable, as I should presume, of all pursuits, the study of 
Natural History, is not to be tolerated by ‘ pious’ Calvinists or 
Arminians.” 
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ciety will convince every one that this rule is the only practi- 
cable one, and it being established, we may thence proceed to 
the doctrine of amusements—a ticklish point and a diffieult 
question, in the consideration of which we must guard against 
the common error of arguing from the abuse against the use : 
that is, because much time and money have been wasted with 
cards and other games of chance, therefore no person can in- 
nocently use those games. The absurdity of this logic wil! 
appear from the following parallel _reasoning—Because much 
sin has arisen from the use of fermented liquors, therefore 
no person can taste them innocently. This parallel is accurate, 
or rather this last caSe is the strongest. For much of the mis- 
chief arising from games of chance is attributable to the 
prior indulgence in fermented liquors. On these grounds, 
then, we apprehend a visit to the theatre, a game at cards, the 
Battle of Prague, and even the Minuet de la Coeur, may be all 
justified. The sot-disant saints themselves allow the necessity 
of some amusements, as Mr. B. notices in p.41. Of the 
amusement there detailed it is difficult to say whether it be 
more culpable for its falsehood, or its blasphemy. But to his 
pages we would refer our readers for more information upon 
this subject. 

Respecting this nonconformity of the world, which is simply 
a proud separation from all who do not hold the same peculiar 
opinions, as if they were unholy dogs, &c. treating other 
Christians with the same insolent hauteur that the Turks do, 
we would say a few words. We would inform them, that this 
conduct of theirs is expressly and strongly condemned by their 
master, Calvin, in Book iv. ch. 1, Instit., especially in Section 
13. * But in bearing with human imperfection, our indul- 
gence should be carried much farther, for here our path is very 
slippery, and the devil prepares for us no common devices. 
There have been always some men who, tainted with a false 
persuasion of absolute holiness, become, as it were, a sort of 
airy demons, and despise the society of all men in ‘whom any 
human infirmity might yet be discovered. Such, formerly, 
were the Cathari, (a Greek word, in English, Puritans) and the 
Donatists who came up to the madness of the others. At 

resent such are some of the Anabaptists, who think them- 
selves holy above all. Others there are who offend more from 
an inconsiderate regard for righteousness, than by the former 
mad arrogance.” 

We would strongly recommend this chapter to the attentive 
perusal of our Calvinistic schismatics in and out of the 
church. 
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There is another subject alluded toin p. 19, of too great 
importance to be passed over in silence. 


«« It may be convenient for those, who, not possessing the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education, but confiding in the force of internal 
conviction and experience, are ‘ prepared for the ministry’ by self- 
constituted professors, and pass with no other title from the counter 
to the pulpit,—it may be, I say, convenient for such persons, of 
whom I fear there are too many, to decry the value of classical 
education, and to exclude from ‘ a pious clergyman’s select library’* 
all the works of poor heathen Greeks and Romans; or those which 
are written in the dead languages, unelucidated by translation. Ido 
not intend by any means to imply that such is your opinion ; but the 
inutility of a learned education is, you will admit, plainly implied or 
positively affirmed by some of the authors whose ideas are not dis- 
countenanced in Colchester.”* 


The facility with which persons now-a-days pass from the 
counter to the pulpit, produces the most lamentable conse- 
quences. The ill-regulated zeal of such men has caused 
nearly all the disorders that we so justly deplore. Mistaking 
ardent feelings for inspiration, and ignorant of the history of 
the church, they plunge into ancient errors, and revive prac- 
tices long ago tried, rejected, and forgotten. Do our readers 
enquire who ordains these men? Alas ! it is too well known. 
There are two dioceses in this country, neither of any extent, 
which, by some maneeuvre or othr, afford more candidates 
for orders than the very extensive ones of London and Lin- 
coln. Officers, Grocers, Bankers’ Clerks, &c. &c. are all ad- 
mitted. We write what we have the misfortune to know; we 
record these facts, that they may be prevented. An appeal to 
the books of these dioceses would shew that the number of 
persons ordained far exceed any possible want of curates. In 
the one where this practice has obtained the longest, we will 
venture to assert that there have been three curates for every 
parish in the diocese !! ! 





‘« * Speaking of the Bishop of Lincoln's list of books for a clergy- 
man in his Elements of Christian Theology, ‘‘ Eudzmon” in the 
Christian Guardian for January, 1819, says thus: ‘ Now, Sir, I 
humbly apprehend that an attentive survey of that list will con- 
vince any one, that it is much better calculated to produce the for- 
mer (a learned Divine) than the latter (a respectable useful parish 
priest) character. It consists principally of books of laboured and 
learned investigation, of antiquarian research, of argumentative 
treatises on the outworks of Christianity ; while it contains very 
little indeed that is calculated to elucidate, or to affect the heart with, 
the genuine principles of the Gospel of Christ.” 
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After disposing of this subject, non-conformity with the 
world, Mr. Burrow proceeds to the subject of baptismal rege- 
neration, in which he proves, most conclusively, that the doc- 
trine of our church is, that baptism and regeneration are sy- 
nonimous terms. He therefore plainly enough declares those 
who, holding a different opinion, still profess conformity, to be 
guilty of the blackest treachery. Even if they be right, still 
are they guilty of shameful prevarication, But if they be 
wrong, oh God, how great is their crime ! 


«¢ That dissenters, who conscientiously disagree with the doctrines 
of our Church, or even Jay members who are not bound to make 
attestation of their belief, should bold a different interpretation of 
the nature of baptism from ours, is not extraordinary; nor is it, 
upon the sound principles of religious toleration, to be contended 
against. But that those who have received their ordination, and 
retain their preferment upon the condition of conformity to the doc- 
trines of the church,—who, if they have been inducted toa living, 
have deciared their unfeigned assent and consent to all things con- 
tained in the book of Common Prayer,* should deny one of the 
plainest doctrines in the Liturgy, does, I must confess, appear uu- 
accountable.” 


It appears, from several writings which have fallen into our 
hands, that what the Church of England means when she de- 
clares that all persons are regenerated in baptism, Is not gene- 
rally or clearly understood. This is evident from a_ passage 
quoted by Mr. Burrow in p. 67. 


‘« Those persons are also dangerously deceived, who suppose that 
people in general are regenerated, born again, and made partakers of 
faith in the ordinance of water baptism. If that were true, ministers 
might make people believers, and send them to heaven by adminis- 
tering that ordinance—or leave them to fall into hell at their humour 
by refusing to baptize them.—Therefore the Church of England 
wisely denies it, by telling us, in her 27th articie, that ‘ baptism isa 
sign of the new birth,’ not the new birth itself. Jt is not uncommon 
for the representation, picture, or sign of King George, to be placed 
at the door of aninn ; but if the master of the house were to pro- 
claim himself king of England because the sign of the king is at his 
door, he would soon smart for his folly, as an usurper, traitor, and re- 
bel. Just as awfully mistaken are they who suppose they are rege- 
nerated, born again, &c. merely because they bave had what is called 





« * J, 4, B. do declare my unfeigned assent and consent fo all and 
every thing contained and prescribed in and by the book intituled The 
Book of Common Prayer, and administration of the sacraments, and 
other rites and ceremonies of the Church, according to the use 
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the sign of the new birth’ administered to them in water lLaptism. 
The Catechism also teaches us, not that we are born again in water 
baptism. No! but ‘ the inward and spiritual grace is a death unto 
sin, &c.—we are hereby (that is by inward and spiritual grace) made 
the (manisfestative) children of grace..—Hence it appears that they 
are dangerously deceived who suppose that people in general are re- 
generated, &c. in water baptism. A person may be baptized and 
re-baptized a thousand times, and like Simon Magus, remain in the 
gall of bitterness, without one spark of the grace of faith all his life, 
and, like Judas, be lost at Jast."—-.4 Guide for true Pilgrims. By S. 
Beaufoy, p. 13—16. 


In the first place, to reply to this note we would refer our 
readers to the 27th article, so mangled by this pious writer. 
It says, “‘ Baptism is Nor ONLY a sign of profession, but a 
sign of new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, the rightly 
baptized are grafted into the church, and the adoption to be 
sons of God visibly signed and sealed.” Now, as infants, so 
far as they are themselves concerned, must be-all alike, they 
must all be rightly baptized, if the minister be duly authorized, 
and the form established by our Lord observed. But by this 
word Regeneration is simply meant, that those who before 
were only creatures of God, and subjects of his power, like 
the brute creation, and also children of wrath, as descended 
from Adam, that is, in astate of rebellion, are thus placed in 
a state of allegiance not barely subjects and creatures now, 
but children of God, whether they will be dutiful chil- 
dren or undutiful, remains to be proved. ‘The church teaches 
a change of relation, not of heart. By this new relation they 
become entitled to, and all actually receive, the preventing 
grace of God’s holy spirit, which, if obeyed, will gradually 
change the heart, and bring forth the fruits of righteousness. 
Our excellent Liturgy teaches, that, by baptism a man becomes 
the soldier of Jesus Christ. He is then enlisted in the Chris- 
tian service ; and this simile is so very parallel, that nothing 
will better explain our meaning. We will therefore draw it 
out at length. 

All Britons are subjects of the king, bound to obey the 
laws, and entitled to protection. All men are creatures of 
God, bound to obey his laws, and entitled to the care of his 
general providence. 

Soldiers are persons who bind themselves unto the king, to 
obey stricter laws, and perform more active service. 

Christians are those who do the same unto God. 

Soldiers, by enlisting, become entitled to pay, clothing, and 
other well-known privileges. 
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Christians, by baptism, are entitled to grace and other well- 
known spiritual blessings. 

Of persons enlisted some turn out bad, some good, some 
brave, and others cowardly soldiers. ) 

Of persons baptized, some become good, some bad Chris- 
tians, in different degrees. 

If a person enlist with the intent of deserting, he becomes, 
nevertheless, a soldier, receives the same privileges, &c. &c. 

If a person be baptized in hypocrisy, he still is bound by the 
promises then made, the spirit of God strives with him, and 
if in vain, he therefore becomes subject to severer punish- 
ment. 

If a deserter return, he may be, and generally is, restofed 
to the privileges which he had lost. 

If an apostate return, he may be forgiven, and become a 
Christian again. 

We therefore de not hesitate to affirm that an adult, rightly 
baptized in all respects, and regenerated thereby, is spiritually 
changed ; so much so, and no more, than the man who enlists 
in the service of an earthly king, is changed in a civil sense 
of the word. Thus, too, all infants are regenerated, and re- 
generation, in this sense, will be allowed, we think, by every 
one, except those who deny that the spirit ever doth strive in 
vain with man, that is, except by those who hold the inde- 
fectibility of Grace. And now we must strongly deprecate that 
perverse habit which prevails, of using the term regeneration, 
instead of repentance, or reformation, or renovation. If these 
unfortunate disputes had not arisen among us, such an habit 
would be merely careless. But now it is of dangerous conse- 
quence, and serves to feed a schism in the Church. Surely astrict 
attention to appropriate terms is the duty of the faithful teacher, 
who wishes to be understood. But the divinity of some men 
consists solely in the use of metaphorical phrases, which their 
hearers, understanding not, wisely conclude to be something 
peculiarly holy and mysterious. They are deceived by these 
canting expressions, aud kept in schism and ignorance. 

This Letter ends with an account, from the Christian Ob- 
server of January, of the conversion and death of Mr. Fan- 
court. Having lately received from a Quaker the conversion 
and death of William Thompson, we will take some future 
opportunity of examining both these pieces of biography toge- 
ther. 

But to draw our critique to a conclusion, we have only to 
add, that these two letters have made a very general, and, we 
hope, a salutary impression at Colchester, and in all other 
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places where the evangelical party prevail. If to their peru- 
sal be added the facts so judiciously collected by Mr. Stoney, 
we do not hesitate to say, that they will retain in the sober 
and rational communion of the Established Church every 
humble-minded and sincere Christian. Those who are tied up 
by having committed themselves at confession, and those 
whose secret sins require the consolation of Calvinistic predes- 
tination, must be regarded in an irrevocable state. 
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On the Sentence of ‘© Death” on Adam. 
(See Antij. Rev. for March, p.70) 


SIR, 

There is perhaps no text of more importance in the whole compass 
of the Bible, nor any therefore which demands a more careful en- 
quiry into it, than Gen. ii, 17—** In the day that thou eatest there- 
of, thou shalt surely dic.” 

By many persons this passige is not enquired into at all : by many 
a sense is given to it, the more willingly, because it appears mysterious, 
and rested iv the more implicitly, because weak minds are usually 
fearful of believing too little. The effect, however, is, that much 
mistaken sentiment is thus frequently introduced, totally unfounded 
in reason andrevelation. ‘* In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die ;” or ‘‘ dying, thou shalt die.” From hence it is com- 
mon to suppose, tbat herein is implied the destruction of soul and body 
in hell; and as affecting all Adam’s descendants, in consequence of hzs 
offence. In conformity to this, tmany of the old commentators, 
probably from not suspecting, or not enquiring into the meaning of 
the expression, or else being misled by the system of their own 
days, explain it after the method above referred to. 

The threat, indeed, seems to be confined, by its immediate address 
and primary application, to Adam. ‘* Thou shalt surely die.” But we 
are obliged to extend the sentence, whatever may be the meaning of 
it, in deference to other parts of Scripture, to all mankind. St. 
Paul expressly says that ‘* in Adam all die ;”- (1 Cor. xv. 22.) What- 
ever therefore is intended, must be taken as comprehending the whole 
human species. 

Now, if we contemplate the words simply as they stand, ‘‘ thou 
shalt surely die,” or, asin common usage they would be understood, 
what can we imagine would be implied by them but that, ‘ thy /ife 
shall be taken from thee?” And, accordingly, we see the sentence 
daily and hourly verified : mankind dying continually. If, moreover, 
we add to this St. Paul's further declaration, ‘‘ in Christ shall all be 
made alive ;’ what difficulty or perplexity is there in the case before 


us? We have the authority of Scripture for admitting both parts of 
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the afirmation—that men shall a// die in Adam, and that in Christ 
shall al// be made alive ; shall all regain their existence ; shall re-ob- 
tain that immortality through Christ, in which they might have con- 
tinued uninterruptedly, haé Adam not sinned ; to the re-possession 
of which they will be restored after a temporary suspension of the 
living powers. 

Does any one doubt this construction ? or ascribe more to the terms 

employed 2—Let us contemplate the subject further, Whatever can 
be intended by the sentence, we must suppose it to be verified by the 
event. The declaration rests upon God's solemn assurance :—HIS 
word is pledged for its fulfilment. ‘‘ Dying thou shalt die.” Nothing 
can withstand the threat ; nothing can defeat it; the denunciation, be 
it what it may, must be executed ; and literally it wll be executed. 
So that, if nothing less than eternal death be meant by it, God's truth 
stands in opposition to any thing that his goodness might otherwise 
suggest to meliorate or reverse the consequence. In which case, how 
could opportunity be afforded even for the means and method of avert- 
ing it proposed by Christ’s redemption ?—The introduction of the 
Christian dispensation would be inconsistent with such a solemnly de- 
clared, so decisive and irrevocalle, a threat. Such then would be the 
difficulty of this exposition. 
_ On the other side, taking the ‘* death” announced, in its ordinary 
and obvious sense, that of the Bopy, and leaving the soux out of the 
question, as most certainly it is not of necessity included in it, we 
see the threat continually accomplished : death hourly fulfilling God's 
word: and we have also his promise elsewhere declared of a resurrec- 
tion to life again. ‘The assurance and the completion coincide, we 
have experience in part, and a most safe reliance as to the remainder ; 
all becomes easy, rational, devout, and thankful, in our meditations on 
the important argument. Whether, indeed, this restoration to life, 
so promised, shall be a happy, or an unhappy one, will depend upon 
ourselves, and on our own intermediate conduct. 

Bat is not ‘* death” sometimes so used in the New Testament as to 
imply everlasting punishment, even the destruction of soul and body ? 
Doubtless it may be, and is, so. But as clearly also isit to be ac- 
knowledged, that the ‘* death” so understocd, is that which is to 
be brought on us, not by 4dam, but by our own personal transgres- 
sion : and has nothing in common with the ‘* death” now under con- 
sideration. 

The sentiments of Mr. Locke upon the passage before usare these : 
—(Reasonableness of Christianity, v. 1, p.508.) ‘* By death some 
men understand endless torments in hell-fre. But it seems a strange 
way of understandiog a law, which requires the plainest and directest 
words, that by death should be meant eternal life, in misery. Can 
any one be supposed by a Jaw, which says, for felony thou shalt surely 
die, not that he should lose his life, but be kept alive, in perpetual 
torments ?’—Bishop Warburton’s remarks are these; ‘‘ Jt is as- 
tonishing that any oéher death, should have been understood by these 
words, than éhat death which follows the separation of soul and body ; 
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when the very sentence of condemnation confines us to the sense 
here given. ‘‘ Inthe sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, unfil 
thou returnest to the ground : for out of it wast thou taken, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” (Div. Leg. B. 9, p. 258.) 

It is hardly to be imagined how much erroneous and weak conclu- 
sion a misunderstanding of this plain passage gives daily rise to, upon 
topics any way in conjunction with religion : nor how many notions 
become inaccurate, in proportion as this wrong outset of Christianity 
makes a part inthem. ‘The tenet of universal hazard to men’s sou/s, 
or of damzation on account of Adam, gives a perversion and a distor- 
tion to every subject that is connected with it. It is the very source and 
basis of the whole Calvinistic system. It causes the proper doctrine of 
‘‘ original sin® tobe inculcated with much excess, and therefore not with 
truth: and it creates an inward apprehension, in piously-disposed, yet 
timid minds, asa kind of delayed sentence hanging always over the 
heads of all men, creating thereby gloom and melancholy, instead of 
all the amiab/e sensations of true religion ; introducing false measures 
and estimates of human recommendations to the mercy of God ; and 
making all our reasonings concerning the unchristian world to be filled 
with perplexity and uncertain or wrong statemert,—Very different in 
deed is that doctrine which is opposed to it, having God's word in unison 
with its;own easy and obvious interpretation ; militating against no 
one of God's attributes ; bringing honour to his Holy Name, and 
gratitude to his Son our Saviour : while it teaches that important les- 
son so consolatory to us, living or dying, that even ‘* death” has no 
effect upon the interests of our souls but as a mere passage to another 
life—that in itself it is no evz/ ; and that the only stzng of death is 
what we are all instructed to avotd, and enabled to do so, penally 
speaking, by God's grace and Christ's sufficiency,—known and wilful 
** Sin.” 

There are many other passages in the Old Testament, in which like 
expressions are made use of ; ‘‘ dying thou shalt die,” or “ dying he 
shall die,"—or shall surely die ; but from none of these is it ever pre- 
tended, or can it be imagined, that the interests of the sou are 
concerned ; or that—not peat, but continuing and everlasting Lire, 
in suffering too, is implied in the passage now before us,—Gen. ii, 17. 

The Jews also, who might be supposed best to understand those 
writings which were peculiarly addressed to them, seem not ever, so 
far as I can understand or learn, to have put, or do now put, this con- 
struction on them ; nor to have considered the charge of ‘‘ original 
sin” on Man as ina penal sense affecting them on account of Adam, 
or in any sense beyond imputation,—/egal and judical liability of 
charge, taint, or comparative disadvantage ;—yet not even these as by 
any necessity hazarding the sour ; and why Christians should go be- 
yond this, seems to be capable of being accounted for on no grounds 
of reason, inference from Scripture-phrase, or authority of any kind 
whatever. It certainly cannot.—And it isto be lamented that in 
studying Christianity, some of those ecar/ier principles are not more 
carefully considered and entered into, before the pecultar evidences, as 
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they are called, of the Gospel claims.—The deficiency of some mo. 
dern Divines is not in ¢hese ; but there is frequently a neglect in cer- 
tain elementary points and principles, which are either not studied at 
all, or are hastily adopted and admitted, from the idea of some pecu- 
liar difficulty concerning them, which it would be in vain to 
enquire into ;—or from a supposed piety in admitting them without 
examination, even so far as reason and Scriptural exposition would 
safely carry the enquirers. 


Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
July 28th, 1819. D. D. 





Select Translations from Chrysostom's Homilies of the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of Letters to G. T. Hunting ford, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


My Lorp, 
Some writers of great eminence and ability, of the Calvinistic per- 
suasion, have charged Chrysostom with not being sufficiently Evan- 
gelical. If by the charge they mean that he does not explain every 
portion of the scripture according to the five points, as they are term- 
ed, certainly the charge is true. But as the portions of his works 
selected for this series, my Lord, have shewn his clear views of our 
Saviour’s Divinity, his reliance on his sacrifice as the only atonement 
for sin, his belief in the spirit as the third person in the Blessed Trini- 
ty, and his firm conviction that without a good life, our faith in all 
the doctrines of the bible is only a nominal profession of religion, 
surely he must be acquitted of the charge, and stand first in the rank 
of Christian teachers. But the great ground of his offence with a 
certain denomination of Christians is his maintaining the free agency 
of man, and his power to chuse good and to avoid evil. Thus in com- 
menting upon St. Paul’s second chapter of his epistle to the Ro- 
mans, where the apostle asserts the law of nature to bea rule of life 
and responsibility, he says, ‘* By these arguments the apostle shews 
that God made man with power sufficient to chuse virtue and to avoid 
evil.” 

Chrysostom, like every judicious interpreter, considers the general 
drift of St. Paul's writings, and does not found his opinion upon in- 
sulated passages. But it is no wonder, my Lord, that men should 
themselves mistake and consequently mis-interpret to others the 
scheme of the Christian covenant, if they look only at detached sen- 
tences without considering the connexion and scope of a writer’s whole 
treatise. The doctrines of election and reprobation, have arisen 
from the misapplication of St. Paul’s general writings. Many denun- 
ciations of divine wrath have been individually applied, which in re- 
ality were addressed tothe Jews in their public capacity, and which, 
considering the state of that people, have been literally fulfilled. For 
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they might be said to be cast off, in losing their national polity, and 
being scattered over the world as the reproach of all people. Nations, 
as such, cannot be punished for their wickedness, but by some signal 
and temporal calamity : Whereas fulure reward or punishment ex- 
tends only to the merit or demerit of individuals. So that, admitting 
the above position, any argument drawn from St. Paul’s epistle to the 
tomans, in favour of particular redemption or rejection, must fall to 
the ground, 

There certainly is a great mystery in the scheme of our redemption, 
and our line is too short to sound the depth of the wisdom and riches 
of God. The evidence respecting points of faith, my Lord, must 
differ from that of every other kind. Since the object of faith is a 
spiritual being, the general tenor of whose promises relates to things 
unseen. Whereas historical evidence, rests in some matter of fact, 
the certainty of which depends upon its probability, as consonant to 
the usual course of nature. But what kind of testimony and autho- 
rity is requisite to confirm our belief in the tenure of our salvation, 
will be very satisfactorily explained in the words of the judicious 
Hooker. In the first book of his Ecclesiastical Polity, he says: ‘° If 
the soul of man did serve only to give him being in this life, then the 
things appertaining unto this life, would content him, as we see they 
do other creatures, which creatures enjoying what they live by, seek 
no farther, but in this contemplation, do shew a kind of acknowledg- 
ment, that there is no higher good which doth any way belong unto 
them. With us it is otherwise: for although the beauties, riches, 
honours, sciences, virtues and perfections of all men living, were 
in the present possession of one, yet somewhat beyond and above all 
this there would still be sought and earnestly thirsted for. So that 
nature even in this life, doth plainly claim and call for a more divine 
perfection than either of these two that have been mentioned. This 
last and highest estate of perfection, whereof we speak, is received of 
men in the nature of a reward. Rewards do always presuppose such 
duties performed as are rewardable ; our natural means therefore unto 
blessedness are our works, nor is it possible that nature should ever 
find any other way to salvation, than only this, But examine the 
works which we do, and, since the first foundation of the world, what 
one can say, my waysare pure? Seeing then all flesh is guilty of 
that for which God hath threatened eternally to punish, what possi- 
bility is there this way to be saved? ‘There resteth, therefore, either 
no way unto salvation, or if any, then surely a way which is super- 
natural, a way which could never have entered into the heart of man, 
as much as once to conceive or imagine, if God himself had not re- 
vealed it extraordinarily: for which cause we term it the mystery, or 
secret way of salvation.” Thus it is we reconcile faith to reason, and 
make reason submissive to the will of God. 

‘* To the light of the Gospel,” using the words of your Lordship, 
‘“ we owe also our knowledge, that in the unity of the Godhead co-ex- 
ist the Almighty Father, his eternal Son, and sanctifying Spirit. In one 
essential nature, one counsel, one design, one authority, these are 
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united. The positive command of our Saviour is, that his apostles 
should baptize all nations in the name, i. e. into the profession, ser- 
vice, and worship, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; a command 
as express, and declaration as clear, as any precept in the Gospel, 
and as such binding on the ministers to preach and enforce, and on 
their hearers to receive and regard. All appeals to the discoveries of 
natural religion about the Supreme Being, are here nugatory and in- 
applicable : revelation is what we profess to follow, and by the terins 
of revelation we are to abide. All the subtilties, and all the difficul- 
ties, which men more vain than judicious have started, are here 
nothing to our purpose ; our course is to adopt the doctrine as the 
Gospel teaches, and to rest satisfied that as it comes from a divine 
instructor, it must be right and true.”* 

‘This same obedience to revelation, Chrysostom requires as a test of 
genuine faith, making at the same time, the proper distinction be- 
tween a careless acquiescence in any proposition, and the perverseness 
of unbelief. He says, ‘‘ as immediate and unqualified assent to any 
doctrine betrays an easiness of belief amounting to indifference, so 
inquiry and curiosity above measure, are proofs of a carnal mind. It 
is upon this account that Thomas is reproved. For when the apostles 
said, ‘‘ we have seen the Lord,’ he would not believe, not from any 
doubt of their veracity, but because he thought it impossible that 
Jesus could have risen from the grave. 

‘* Now in observing the doubts of the disciples, let us at the same 
time consider the kind and merciful disposition of the Lord; how 
even for one soul he shews himself anxious, and comes to save even 
that one, though of grosser apprehensions than the rest. For Tho- 
mas required the most palpable proof, not trusting to his sight; but 
asking for the additional evidence of another sense. He wished for 
the evidence of. feeling, lest what he sdw should prove a phantom. 
Jesus indulges him with all the evidence he asks, and appears to him 
at the expiration of eight days, allowing this time of suspense, in order 
to confirm the testimony of his other disciples, and to establish the 
faith of Thomas himself upon the surest grounds. This unbelief in 
Thomas, so faithfully recorded by the Evangelists, who neither con- 
ceal, nor even palliate the truth, shewed itself prior to his receiving 
the Holy Spirit ; for he was not with the other disciples, when Jesus 
breathing on them, said, ‘‘ receive ye the Holy Ghost.” But when 
he had received the same salutary influence, he immediately acknow- 
ledged his Lord and his God. And upon this declaration our Saviour 
emphatically pronounces a blessing to those, who, though not seeing 
his miracles, receive the truths of his Gospel, when handed down by 
his Church from age to age.”—Chrysost. Vol. 2, p. 559—560, Paris 
Edit. 1633. : 

In conformity, my Lord, to the principles of these letters, whose 
scope has been to maintain our adherence to the Church in the unity 
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of faith and spirit, an obvious inference may be drawn from the con- 
cluding words of Chrysostom respecting the case of the disciple, who 
betrayed such marks of unbelief. Though one of the twelve, be was 
not with the rest, when Jesus came : and from this absence the cause 
of his unbelief may easily be accounted for. Which shews the dan- 
ger that we run of our faith being shipwrecked, if ever we withdraw 
ourselves from the society of Christ’s disciples, and the regular pas- 
tors of the Church, Perhaps, my Lord, this series cannot be drawn 
toa better conclusion, than by a summary statement of the rise of 
the Church. For reviewing the primitive institution, and, at the 
same time, bearing in mind the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England, we may safely pronounce her to be a true member of the 
Catholic Church of Christ. ‘The first appearance of any perfect and 
established form to preserve the religion of the Gospel, may be traced 
tothe final injunction of our Lord to his Apostles. For in assigning 
their commission to them, he said, ‘‘ Ail power is given to mein 
Heaven and in earth, gu ye, therefore, and teach all nations, lapliz- 
ing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I] have com. 
manded you, and tehkold Tam with you always even unto the end of the 
world.” After his ascension this commission was renewed by the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, and the apostles were sent to be messen- 
gersand witnesses of his works and doctrine, not only in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea and Samaria, but to the farthest parts of the world, 
As the members of the Church increased, the apostles, to fulfil the 
purport of their commission, could not be stationary, therefore they 
appointed overseers or Bishops to supply their place, and to discharge 
the office both of teachers and governors in the Church. The words 
of St. Paul* point out, as clearly as words can do, the different and 
distinct orders of men in the church, * for the perfecting of the 
Saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying the lody of 
Christ.” Frou such a beginning the Church has sprung up, and 
spread her branches over the world ; and may we and uur latest pos- 
terity rest under her friendly shade. And at the conclusion of these 
letters, I must not fail to acknowledge the aid I have derived in the 
prosecution of this work, from the writings of your Lordship and 
other fathers of the English Church. 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
with the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s 
most obedient, and humble Servant, 
A. C, CampsBeLt. 
No. 8, Terrace, 
Kensington, 

April 24th, 1819. 
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* Ephes. iv. 11, 12, 12. 
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To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 

« Tue spirit of jacobinism, though far from a new spirit, is clothed 
with a more gigantic body, and armed with more powerful weapons, 
than it ever before possessed. It is, perhaps, not too much to say, 
that it threatens more extensive and complicated mischief to the 
world, than has hitherto flowed from the three great scourges of 
mankind—war, pestilence, and famine. To what point it will 
ultimately lead society, it is impossible for human foresight to 
pronounce: but there is just ground to apprehend, that its progress 
may be marked with calamities, of which the dreadful incidents of 
the French Revolution, afford a very faint image! Incessantly 
busied in undermining all the props of public security, and private 
happiness, it seems to threaten the moral and political world with a 
complete overthrow.” So said a celebrated transatlantic statesman ;* 
and if the above observations were applicable to America at the period 
in which he lived, they are no Jess so to this kingdom at the present 
time ; and you, Sir, after combating the enemies of your country’s 
weal for the last twenty years, with an unwearied energy, will have 
all your battles to fight over again, or see the victory snatched from 
your hands, at the very moment when you expected it was achieved. 

The present, as part of public affairs, presents a gloomy picture 
to the imagination of the true patriot. And I know not, whether 


the determined perseverance of the radical reformers, or the apathy 


of those who call themselves friends of the constitution, is the 
most to be dreaded. Where, Sir, is that spirit which, in 1793, 
seconded the exertions of Pirr, and made the monster jacobinism 
recoil into his den, and brood in the agony of disappointed malice, 
over the frustration of his schemes? Where is that animated loyalty 
which declared its willingness to stake life and fortune in the gap; 
and swore to preserve the constitution, or perish with it? Alas! 
England is not England still! Her degenerate sons are permitted 
to carry on their hellish machinations against her peace, and of those 
who should animate the people to a resistance of their ambitious and 
dangerous projects, a part tacitly encourage them, by their perti- 
nacious and unpprincipled opposition to the measures of government ; 
and another part seem to regard as of little or no import, schemes 
which threaten our very existence, as a great and glorious nation. 
There are many men now alive, who must. remember the French 
Revolution in its origin and progress ; there are many still active and 
vigorous, who took as leading part in stemming the torrent of 
French principles in this country. I appeal to them, whether the same 
measures ought not now to be adopted, to check the baleful progress 
of sedition and infidelity, which threatens to involve in ruin all 
our institutions—to annihilate all our privileges; and to sink us 
deeper than ever nation sank before in the gulph of misery. We 
have trained and practised adepts in treason, preaching up rebellion to 
the ignorant and simple populace ; we have organized clubs, formed 
on the plan of extending a UNION from one end of the kingdom (0 
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the other ; we have to combat with a rooted hatred to government, 
a confirmed spirit of insubordination, and a most lamentable disregard 
of religion, in too many of the dupes of the demagogues of the 
day ; we have'schools and school-books, where these principles are 
inculcated ; above all, we have, in one instance, and, it is to be 
feared, that instance will not long be singular, a female REFORMING 
club ; mothers have united in the horrid projects of TREASON ; and 
vowed to inculcate in the hearts of their children, a hatred to the 
constituted authorities of the kingdom !! Yet the friends of those 
authorities can rest upon their atms, and view, with seeming in- 
difference, the progress of their enemies; whilst those faithful guar- 
dians of the nation’s bappiness, who are the first to sound the alarm, 
and warn their countrymen of their duty, are treated with neglect, 
and left to fight the battles of the constitution almost without 
support. 

You will admit, Sir, indeed it cannot be denied, that in the above 
few remarks, there is no exaggeration: —and I doubt not but the 
latter part will come feelingly home to the bosoms of many.. They 
who talk of the cause of corruption, they who accuse those who 
sacrifice their interest to a love of TruTH and the coNsTITUTION, 
of being swayed by mercenary motives ; of being the hire/ing agents 
of a base administration, and the paid advocates of a corrupt and 
degenerate government, little know the difficulties which a loyal 
writer has to encounter; are little aware of the neglect with which 
he is treated, and the manner in which his claims are overlooked, 
by those whom he defends. Indeed, so far is the defence of government 
from being the road to fortune, that it is the direct contrary. Minis- 
ters will rather expend the surplus resources of the country, to buy 
off an enemy, who must at all times prove an ally not much worthy 
of confidence, than to reward a friend who has sacrificed the prime 
of his Jife in exertions in his country’s cause. Exertions, not less meri- 
torious, nor less useful, than those of the soldier or sailor, though Jess 
obtrusive. Firm a friend as 1 am tothe general course of policy 
which ministers have adopted, here 1 must think they are mistaken. 
Such was not the line of conduct pursued by Pitt. _He rallied all 
the worth, virtue, and talent of the kingdom round the aLTar and 
the rHRONE; and the enemies of both shrunk abashed from the 
encounter. 

But, Sir, if ministers in this point, putsue an erroneous line of 
policy, it is no justification of those who become the advocates of 
revolution and treason. At the present moment, the exertions .of 
every man are necessary for the safety of the kingdom, and all 
should join in one accord, with a determined perseverance, in the 
support of any measures necessary to root out sedition from the 
land. It is not difficult to prove, that it is the interest of every class, 
from the highest to the lowest, to resist the claims of the men calling 
themselves REFORMERS, but who are, in fact, DESTROYERS; and 
whose success would be equally detrimental to the happiness of all. 

It must be evident to all men, that the aim of our radical teformers, 
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is the total subversion of all our present establishments. It is not 
merely in the government that innovation is intended—it is not only 
the parliament, upon which they would lay their unhallowed hands ; 
but they would throw down the bulwarks of religion, establish infi- 
delity, and abrogate all distinctions of rank and property. 

‘* Fools will rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
And the most ignorant, prejudiced, and incompetent men, are set up 
as reformers of a constitution, which it has taken the collected 
wisdom of ages to rear; and as framers of a system of government 
which is to give prosperity and happiness to eighteen millions of 
people ! 

It isthe poor and labouring classes, whom I conceive as most 
interested in the question under consideration ; because, if there is 
any truth in the holy word of God, they are, by following the conn- 
sels of the demagogues who are now seeking to mislead them, 
risking, not only their éemporal, but their eternal happiness. The 
line of conduct they are adopting towards their governors and superiors, 
is strictly forbidden in Scripture ; and they are advancing with rapid 
strides in the path which will ultimately lead them to destruction, 
And for what? Is it to procure any solid, temporal, comfort for 
themselves and their families? Is it to elevate themselves in the 
scale of manhood? Is it to shake off fetters which are oppressive 
and disgraceful ? Is it to combat against pernicious prejudices, and 
dangerous principles? No. These are not the objects to be at- 
tained. The sole end of all their labours would be, the aggran- 
dizement of a set of miscreants, whom the present system keeps in 
their proper station of insignificance ; and whose “ vaulting ambition 
would overleap the bounds” which providence has affixed to their 
aspiring nature. A. change upon the principles of radical reform, 
will not benefit the Jabourer. Wasthe poor man ,in France made 
more happy, or more comfortable, by the revolution, which carried 
destruction to the palaces’ in that unhappy kingdom? Did the 
authors of that destruction bring ‘‘ peace to the cottage’ as they 
pretended they would do? Onthecontrary, were not the labouring 
classes in France, rendered the most wretched, the most abject of 
beings, by the very means which, it was pretended, would make 
them the most happy and independent ? Can any ideal picture 
of misery equal the reality, which was to be found in the provinces 
of that kingdom, in the early, and throug): all the subsequent stages 
of the revolution! And who can assert that, in England, different 
effects would result from the same causes ? 

Many of our poor have indured privations most laudably. Many 
of them have known sharp and pinching distress: but none of them 
can yet have experienced, what the revolution made the French 
peasant experience—the ‘‘ bitterness of woe” is yet to be consum- 
mated ; when every tie that cements society is burst asunder; when 
all the relations of life are destroyed : when the rich and the poor 
are reduced to equality, not Ly elevating the latter to the rank of the 
former ; but by a cor ‘rary operation, the MAKING ALL POOR; when 
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all trade and enterprise are totally and permanently, not partially and 
temporarily, annihilated, by the extinction of the means which 
gave life and vigour to their different occupations ; when the scoun- 
drels who now agitate the country, the worthy imitators of Mirabeau, 
Marat, Robespierre, and the host of French regicides, shall have 
attained the summit of power, and revel in the spoils of the martyred 
patriots, Whose life will be the sacrifice of their honour. If ever 
that day should come, which Heaven avert, the people of England 
would feel, that all they have yet endured, is light and trivial, 
compared to what they would then suffer. | 

If the Jabourer and artizan would receive no benefit but a serious 
injury, from a change, the theory of which would be to exalt them 
and depress those in superior stations, much less could the latter 
expect apy thing but ruin in its most appalling shape. Place power 
in the hands of Sir Charles Wolseley and his frantic followers. Let 
a Burdett, a Wooller, a Hone, anda Cobbett, influence the church, 
the bar, and the senate :—where would be the security for our religion, 
our morals, our property, and our lives?) We could not expect to 
find it any where. Anarchy would rear ber throne in the land ; 
and her attendant ministers, murder, rapine, plunder, and the furies 
in their train, would convert our palaces to charnel houses ; and blast 
all the promised harvests of our hopes. 

If such would be the effects upon at, surely ALL are inte- 
rested in opposing the further progress of such pernicious doctrines, 
But we cannot expect the cordial co-operation of our poorer brethren, 
without we ourselves set the example; and ‘‘ marshal them the way 
that they should go.” The influence obtained by the reformers over 
the minds of the lower classes, can only be counteracted by the 
strenuous exertions of the higher. I speak from my own know- 
ledge, when I say, that if half the pains were taken by the loyal, 
to preserve aright feeling in the people, which are used by the 
reformers to gain proselytes, the latter would not have one follower 
where they have now twenty. 

Let clubs be established throughout the kingdom, for the purpose 
of disseminating good and sound constitutional principles ; let tracts 
be printed in a cheap form, to counteract the tendency of the jacobin 
cheap publications which have done so much mischief. Let the 
landholders resides on their estates, and exact their personal influence 
among their neighbours and dependents, to prevent them from joining 
the ranks of the disaffected ; or to detach them, should they already 
be led astray. By keeping aloof from the people they give an advan- 
tage to their opponents, that the Jatter are not slow to avail them- 
selves of: and they will, if they do not adopt a different line of 
conduct, repent, when it is too late. see 

Ido not mean to charge the higher orders with any thing like a 
carelessness or indifference to the wants of the poor. Far, very far, 
from it. The numerous charitable institutions which abound in the 
kingdom, and the immense sums annually collected to support them, 
2nd expended in acts of casual benevolence; would give the lie to 
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sucha charge. But giving money is not sufficient. Justruction and 
sympathy isalso wanted ; and benevolence is not complete without 
them. Neither do I mean altogether, to acquit the poor of the charge 
of ingratitude which has been brought against them. But I must 
think, that it arises, in many instances, from a neglect of administer- 
ing the two last mentioned ingredients with the former. At all events, 
as those who have property, though they would not be the only suf. 
ferers by a revolution, would certainly be the greatest, it is necessary 
for their own interest, that they should take every step to avert it. 
And none would be so likely to succeed, as gaining the affections of 
the people, which might be easily done by the methods] have enu- 
rated. 

But there is an evil which still calls for a remedy—the want of 
employment for a large class of our population, who are now com- 
pletely redundant. Benevolence, however extensive, cannot support 
all these for any Jength of time ; and they, at present, press like a 
dead weight upon the resources of the nation. Unfortunately, and 
I am sure unwillingly, they are the unprodactive drones, who eat up 
the fruits of the labour of the industrious bee. And, added to this, 
their want of occupation, makes them the ready dupes of the seditious 
and treacherous ; for idleness is the fruitful parent of mischief, Em- 
PLOYMENT Must be procured for these men; and it is only to the 
LAND, that we can look, as a source of PRODUCTIVE and PERMANENT 
employment for them. That they might find useful occupation in 
tilling the earth, [ am well persuaded ; and it only requires some 
public-spirited individuals to unite and raise a fund for the purpose ; 
and its utility will soon be evident. 

Mr. Owen’s plan, I have no doubt, is the offspring of a benevolent 
heart ; and the result of mature reflection. If we can give creditto 
the accounts of travellers, he has, by acting upon it, created a second 
golden age in the village of New Lanark. Where it seems all is hap- 
piness, harmony, andlove. However, I much fear, there is too great 
a portion of mechanism in it—too much constraint—to suit the dis- 
positions of Englishmen ; and therefore have no opinion of its ever 
being acted upon to any great extent. But what is there to prevent 
any gentleman who is a proprietor of land which now lies unproduct- 
ive, from building a few cottages upon it, with ground attached to 
each, sufficient to support a family, and letting them at a low rent, to 
industrious persons, who would soon convert the barren wilderness into 
a blooming garden? Or in the event of inclosing any of the numer- 
ous commons which now lie uncultivated ; instead of their being par- 
celled out, and added to the already overgrown possessions of the 
Jarge proprictors, why should they not be made parish property, and 
appropriated to building cottages upon, in order to afford an asylum and 
occupation to the many industrious families, who now subsist on paro- 
chia] relief, and who would gladly support themselves by their 
labour, if they were enabled so todo? Inthe mean time, if any 
gentleman chose to pationize Mr. Owen's scheme, and to catry it 
iitto execution op a limited plan, it will be of some benefit at all! 
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events ; for the man who snatches only one fami/y from pauperism, 
will be rendering more real service to his country, under the present 
state of things, than he who discovers the longitude. 

It was contended by Mr. Mackinnon, at the meeting on the 8th of 
July, in opposition to Mr. Owen's plan, that, ‘‘ It bad been well ob- 
served by Mr. Malthus, that population was pressing too closely on the 
means of subsistence ; now this plan, were it adopted, would act as a 
bounty on population, by encouraging the increase of those who 
were to be provided for in the manner recommended.” Andina 
report of the transactions of the Holkham sheep-shearing, on the 
5th, Oth, and 7th inst., at which Mr. Owen was present, I find, that 
a question. was put to him, by Dr. Rigby, of Norwich, to the follow- 
ing purport :—‘* The increase of population, being the surest crite- 
rion of the comfort and happiness of a people, he wished to know 
whether the population of New Lanark had increased under the sys- 
tem adopted by Mr. Owen ?” The reporter adds, that ‘‘ Mr. Owen 
evaded the question !" It appears, (if, as I before observed, the ac- 
counts of eye-witnesses may be trusted) that the population of New 
Lanark, has increased : and agreeing with Dr. Rigby, that this is 
‘¢ the surest criterion of the comfort and happiness of a people,” I 
consider, that it isin favour of Mr. O.’s plan. For I cannot think, 
as Mr. Mackinnon appears to do, that this increase is an evil, provi- 
ded the means of employment and subsistence are provided with the 
increase : and that this project, appears todo. ‘The same gentleman 
also observed, that, unless it ‘‘ comprehended the whole of the pau- 
per populations, which it was impossible to do, it was, in fact, en- 
couraging a few at the expense of the rest.” From this J must also 
dissent—because, if half the pauper population were provided for in 
the manner proposed by Mr. Owen, or in any other way which 
would furnish them with PERMANENT and PRODUCTIVE employment, 
the remaining half would be benefitted in proportion, by the increased 
demand for articles of manufacture: and the limitation of the supply 
of labourers. 

I should not so strenuously recommend the Lanp as the source 
of employment, were I not fully convinced, that manufactures will 
not afford sufficient occupation for our population. The introduction 
of machinery has superseded the necessity of manual labour in many 
instances; and without machinery, we could not compete with 
foreign nations, in their home-markets.—Besides, we find that other 
countries are turning their attention to the establishment and encou- 
ragement of domestic manufactures, which will of course lessen the 
demand for those of British fabric : this contraction, can only be met 
by increasing the home consumption ; and providing in some other 
way, for those labourers, who now inundate the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and form a pauper population, which weakens and enervates all 
the powers of the nation. 

_ Should theabove-few thoughts be deemed worth any attention, their 
insertion will oblige your constant reader, 
BRITANNICUS. 


Lecds, June 28th, 1819. 
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(Locke's Essay concluded from page 463.) 


Mr. L. adds :— 

‘¢ The promises and bargains for truck, &c. between the men in 
the desert island, mentioned by Gaccilasso de le Vega, in his history 
of Peru, or between a Swiss and an Jndian in the woods of America, 
are binding to them, though they are perfectly in a state of Nature, 
in reference to one another. For truth and keeping of faith belongs 
to men as men, and not as members of society. 

But as men, do they generally keep their faith with one another ? 
To resolve this question, we need only refer to the accounts handed 
to us from navigators who have penetrated into the further corners of 
the globe, where civilization has not reached. We shall there find 
that honesty in their dealings with each other, is no characteristic of 
the savage; and “ truth and keeping of faith” require other laws to 
enforce their observance than the dictates of man’s heart ; or the law 
of Nature. The Indian and the Swiss, should they enter into a bar- 


gain in the deserts of America, would be guided by the rules of 


morality imbibed from the principles of the government under which. 
they lived, the rude Indian does not exist in a state of Nature—much 
Jess the Swiss. Nor do they feel themselves to be in that state to- 
wards each other. They feel that they have positive duties to per- 
form, they have learnt, that they owe obligations to their fellow- 
men. But even with this knowledge, they will, as experience 
proves, too often neglect duty for interest; and overreach each other 
wherever an opportunity is presented. 

For an evidence of the existence of a state of Nature, Mr. Locke 
appeals to Hooker. But authority, however high, will not sanction 
an erroneous opinion, nor will the Ecclesiastical polity of that judici- 
ous writer, bear the construction which Mr. Locke has put upon it, 
Mr, Locke also affirms ‘‘ that all men are naturally in that state, and 
remain so, till by their own consents they make themselves members 
of some politic society.” Here also I have the misfortune to differ from 
him ; and I hope to prove, that I differ on good grounds, before I con- 
clude these letters. | 

From a State of Nature, Mr. Locke proceeds to consider the State 
of War, which, he says, ‘‘ are as far distant as a state of Peace,. 
good will, mutual assistance, and preservation, and a state of enmity, 
malice, violence, and mutual destruction are from one another.” 
Now, our only ideas of a State of Nature are derived from the con- 
templation of savage life ; and what is there in this prospect, to in-. 
duce us to agree with Mr. Locke, in the opinion which he bas here 
expressed? Must we not admit, that a ‘‘ State of Nature is a State 
of War ?” The attempt to deprive another of his life or liberty, con- 
stitutes a state of War, according to Mr. Locke. And the savage 
tribes of the vast continent of America, and of the Islands of the. 
Pacific, when first discovered by our navigators, were found to be 
engaged in continual attempts to deprive their neighbours of both life 
and liberty. Ina country destitute of government, the occasions are 
so Various and so numerous, in which contests between man and man 
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must invariably arise, that I can scarcely suppose it possible for a day 
to elapse without quarrels and contentions, Unless, indeed, the po- 
pulation were so thinly scattered, that it was almost impossible to 
come in contact with each other. 

Instead, however of resorting to facts, or an actual investigation 
of the operations of human nature, Mr. Locke seems to have drawn 
his ideas from the representations of the golden ageof the poets. Yet 
even here there was a form of government. The reign of Saturn, though 
it is represented asa period of good-will on earth, yet was not a state of 
Nature ; and I believe it will puzzle any man to point out where and 
when a state of Natare really existed. 

Mr. Locke next defines slavery ; and he seems to place slavery sole- 
ly in being subject to an arbitrary and despotic power, which gives 
the person enjoying that power, the right to deprive those subject to 
it of life at his pleasure. At least I confess [ can attach no other 
meaning to his expressions. 

Sir. R. Filmer had defined liberty to be a right ‘‘ for every one to 
do what he lists, to live as he pleases, and not to be tyed by any 
laws :"’ in Opposition to this Mr. Locke says, ‘‘ the natural liberty of 
man is to be free from any superior power on earth, and not to be 
under the will, or legislative authority of man; and the liberty of 
man in society, is to be under no other legislative power, but that 
established, by consent, in the Common Wealth, not under the do- 
minion of any will, or restraint of any law, but what that legis- 
lature shall enact; not to be subject to the inconstant, uncertain, 
unknown, arbitrary will of another man.” This freedom from 
arbitrary power, being necessary to the preservation of life, Mr, 
Locke contends, a man cannot subject himself to it, ‘* because he that 
cannot take away his own life, cannot give another power over it.’"— 
He adds, : 

“ I confess, we find among the Jews, as well as other nations, 
that men did sell themselves ; but 'tis plain, this was only to drud- 
gery, not to slavery. For, it is evident, the person sold was not un- 
der an absolute, arbitrary, despotical power. For the master could 
ot have the power to idl him, at any time, whom, ata certain 
time, he was obliged to let go free out of his service ; and the master 
of such a servant was so far from baving an arlitrary power over his 
life, that he could not at pleasure, so much as maim him, but the 
loss of an eye or tooth, set him free.” 

The advocates of the slave trade in our days, might, I think, have 
drawn cogent reasons from this section of Locke's essay, for the con- 
linuance of that abominable traffic. And no doubt the Saints, whose 
conduct Judge Thorpe has so eloquently and energetically exposed, 
Will be ready enough to shelter themselves under the sophisms con- 
tained in it. But I would ask, is there nota slavery of the mind as 
well asthe body? And is not any undue and unjust restraint im- 
Posed upon any man or body of men, s/avery, although it may be spe- 
ciously gilded with the name of humanity ; and the chains decorated 
with flowers to deceive the captive. Liberty, I conceive, to consist of 
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being governed by known good and equal laws, freely and impartially 
administered. Any enactments which bear partially and unjustly up- 
on a particular branch of society, any partial expjanation of an ex- 
isting law, by which it is wrested from its original meaning, and con- 
verted into an instrument of oppression, is a deviation from liberty; 
and reduces those who are compelled to submit to it toa state of 
slavery. It matters not, that life and limb are preserved. The en- 
thralment is not the less; and frequently loss of life would be a bles- 
sing compared with the deprivations, tortures, and constraint, to which 
it would be possible, (and yet keep strictly within the verge of Mr. 
Locke's definition) to subject apart of the community, in the name 
of liberty. 

‘** Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still slavery, still, thou art a bitter 
draught ;” and never, either by word or deed, willl palliate thy evi. 

BriTANNICUS. 
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Just PuBLisHED. 

A new Edition of Homer's Iliad, from the text of Heyne, with 
English Notes, 8vo. By Mr. Valpy. 

Eutropius, with English Notes and Questions, 12mo. Second 
Edition. By the Rev. C. Bradley, A.M. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Paris V. and VI. The price 
will shortly be further increased ; as very few copies remain unsub- 
scribed. Present Subscription y20. 

Stephen’s Greek Thesaurus, Nos. VII. and VIII.; i. e. Part 
VI. of Lexicon and Part II. of Glossary The price will soon be 
again increased. 

Also just published, neatly printed in 8Svo. Two Music Speeches 
at Cambridge, spoken at Public Commencements in the years 1714 
and 1730. By Roger Long, M.A. of Trinity College ; and John 
Taylor, M.A. of St. John’s. To which are added, Dr. Taylor's 
Latin Speech at St. Mary’s, on the 30th of January, 1730; se- 
veral of his juvenile Poems ; some minor Essays in prose ; and Spe- 
cimens of his Epistolary Correspondence. To the whole are pre- 
fixed, Memoirs of Dr. Taylor and Dr. Long. Edited by J. Nichols, 
F.S.A. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Junius, with his vizor up, was received, and will be soon noticed: 
A. D.—cannot be inserted. 


G. will be considered. 
ee 


Errata in our last NumLer. 

P. 427, 8th line from the bottom, for “ Barmel,” read ‘* Barruel.” 

440, 2nd line from the top, for * a little,’ read * as.” 

441, last line, dele “ that.” | 

442, 13th line from the top, for “ or” read “ of.” 

446, 12th line from the bottom, for ‘‘ members,” read ‘* numbers.” 

447, 6th line from the end, for ‘‘ destructive,” read “ descriptive.” 
465, in Sdstanza, for “ Capsarians,” read * Lapsarians,” 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





THERE were several parts of Lord Grey’s speech respecting 
the repeal of the Declaration required by the 25th and 30th 
Charles II., which deserved more particular notice than we 
have hitherto given it. His Lordship had got ona subject 
concerning which he was, in all probability, completely igno- 
rant ; and since we find the same ignorance pervading some of 
the public journals, we cannot regard, as a waste of time, any 
endeavour to give our readers clear ideas on the subject. We 
first of all meet, in this ill-starred speech, with a silly tirade on 
the incivility of branding some nations, our neighbours and 
allies, with the charge of idolatry. It might be sufficient to 
reply, to so childish a complaint, that it is only qwd pro.guo. 
These nations continually treat us, and speak of us as heretics, 
and deny the possibility of salvation to those who die in the 
protestant faith. They even refuse us burial in their church- 
vards, as likely to contaminate the holy bodies there reposing, 
Yet we, forsooth, must humbly and silently submit to these 
reproaches ! Lord Grey thinks that it is not pretty to call 
them idolatrous in return. But viewing the question in a more 
serious light, if we are convinced that, according to the best 
of our judgments, they are idolaters, such we ought to style 
them. Idolatry is too serious a-crime to be frittered away in 
soft and obliging language. It is a crime which the scriptures 
teach us to avoid as of a most hejnous nature; and the unu- 
sual pains taken to preserve one nation free from its guilt, 
sufficiently testifies how displeasing it is to the Almighty. 
Idolatry vitiates worship the most sincere, and renders offensive 
the most pure obedience. He that sacrificeth a lamb is as he 
who cutteth off a dog’s head. We appeal to the old Testament 
in proof of this doctrine ; and, were this the proper place for 
it, would dilate more at length on the subject. But we pre- 
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sume that all varieties of Christians, together with our Deists, 
will allow idolatry to be a crime. ‘That the worship of the 
Papists is idolatrous, we have already shewn at length in the 
earlier numbers of the year. ‘There is no definition of idola- 
try, which will include the Grecian mode of worship, that 
will exclude the Roman. The Papists do, indeed, reject with 
indignation the charge, and so did the apostate Julian before 
them. These are his words: 

Tlosov tOvos gots, woos twv Dewv, ew ta, & meosuuvnocss Dears 
Erepors, nat Te, pungOnts Tov TABGaTwr, 6 UN THUS MAAS OLeT ons 
xonvar gurarley dvroans; “ By the Gods, what nation is there 


which does not think it their duty to keep all the command- 
ments but this. Thou shalt not worship other Gods ; and this, 
Remember to keep holy the Sabbath day ?” For Julian and those 
of his persuasion most assuredly never intended that their 
worship should terminate in the image before which they sa- 
crificed. ‘They were aware that was of theirown making, but 
they did expect that the Deity whom they adored would be pe- 
culiarly present to them there. ‘They no more supposed that 
there were as many Jupiters, as images of Jupiter, than the 
Papists imagine there to be as many Virgins Mary as they 
have statues and pictures of her. It is true, to certain images 
they ascribed peculiar virtues. The Ephesian Diana fell from 
Heaven ; and our Lady of Loretto was brought there by an- 
gels. ‘The idol is worshipped as much now as ever, although 
the name be changed. Diana is metamorphosed into the Vir- 
gin Mother, and Jupiter Tonans makes a good St. Peter. Not 
all the sophistry of the Jesuits can clear away tbis dreadful 
crime. Add to this the invocations of the dead, which they 
find equal difficulty to justify. They have been driven to allow 
that they address those who cannot hear, a tolerable absurdity, 
one would think, in itself; but it is made more absurd by the 
circuitous route their prayers are supposed to take. Well did 
Erasmus, in his Naufragium, make his passenger ridicule this 
vain ithagination by expressing his fears, lest the saint should 
be out of the way, or otherwise engaged. 

But, in fact, Lord Grey fully mistook the intent of the de- 
claration ; and, what is strange, although Lord Liverpool and 
the Lord Chancellor placed the subject in its proper light, An- 
drews, or rather his prompter, Dr. Milner, cannot perceive or 
understand the argument used. 

Now the intent of the Declaration is not to revile Papists, 
but to keep them from being the Legislators of a Charch 
which they are sworn to destroy. And it being known that 
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Papists do consider a consecrated wafer to be Jesus Chiist in 
Propria Persona, and therefore worshipped the wafer, it fol- 
lowed that no Papist would swear that the worship of the 
wafer was idolatrous. Therefure, to try the stranger whether 
he were a Papist or not, this declaration is put to him. He, 
in fact, says—I do not believe a bit of paste can be changed 
into our Lord and Redeemer, and therefore I acknowledge all 
adoration of such paste to be superstitious and idolatrous. 
Many other means had been tried to exclude Papists, but as 
they made little scruple at swallowing oaths, having the con- 
solation of absolution, this declaration was at last introduced 
to distinguish between the Papist and the Protestant, and for 
that purpose only. 

Yet, says Andrews, “ Poor Ascendancy ! poor Protestantism ! 
and so your friends are obliged to confess that it is necessary, 
yes, absolutely necessary, to revile and calumniate the most 
powerful, the most scientific, and the most learned nations of 
the continent, and charge them with idolatry, to preserve that 
predominance in this country, which reason and truth cannot 
secure them.”” Alas ! Mr. Andrews, you might recollect that 
reason and truth, in this world, do not always prevail. If they 
do, how happens it that, notwithstanding the efforts of Madam 
Maintenon, and her Bishop Bossuet, and her Protector, Louis 
XIV., notwithstanding the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and the dreadful persecutions inflicted on the Protestants of 
France, in spite of the most solemn oaths, treaties, and pro- 
mises to the contrary, that, notwithstanding all the magnifi- 
cence and imposing pomp of Popery, the explanations of the 
Curées, the perpetual exertions of the Monks, and the pasto- 
ral Letters of the Bishops, how happens it that in France 
reason and truth have disappeared, and infidelity, generally, 
universally prevails? How happens it, Mr. Andrews, that in 
Spain reason and truth cannot go on without the Inquisition, 
nor in Ireland without locking up the bible? Besides, as a 
matter of curiosity merely, we should have been thankful if 
you had enumerated these nations of the continent, the most 
powerful, the most scientific, and the most learned. You can- 
not mean Spain and her petticoat maker. France can 
scarcely be regarded a Christian country. Germany is divided, 
and Italy has little title to your three mosts. We know the 
oath of supremacy did not exclude Papists ; we know that this 
declaration does exclude them. ‘Therefore it was enacted, and 
therefore it must be retained. 

We might here conclude this subject: but as Lord Grey, 
in furtherance of the treacherous measure he undertook, has 
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contrived to entangle himself with his catechism, and as thé 
same blundering has been frequently committed of late, we 
would, for general henefit,.say a word or two to inform our 
grown-up children a little better. 

His Lordship is represented by the Popish Journal and the 
newspapers to have used these words: ‘ He (the Papist) be- 
lieves, as I have already stated, in transubstantiation—he is 
convinced that he receives the body of God in the Sacrament, 
The Lutheran believes the same thing, but in another form, 
what he terms consubstantiation. The Calvinist believes this 
doctrine also, but he, too, has his modification ; he believes 
that he receives the body and blood of Christ in some myste- 
rious sense, which it is impossible to explain. Your Lord- 
ships, we of the Protestant Church undoubtedly condemn the 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; but we believe that the body 
and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. In all the churches | 
have mentioned, this doctrine is admitted. Queen Elizabeth 
undoubtedly believed it. ‘That the same doctrine was held by 
Archbishop Laud is indisputable, and many members of w hat 
is called High Church avow a similar belief.” — This leader of 
the Talents seems as little at home in theology as in_ politics. 
The Lutherans have long given up the doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation, which had some of the absurdities of transubstantia- 
tion inseparably united toit. The Calvinist, on the contrary, 
has stripped the Eucharist of every shadow of mystery, and 
reduces it to a mere scenical representation of the crucifixion, 
a simple act of commemoration. His Lordship must have 
been very inattentive to the late discussions between we 
of the Protestant Church and the Calvinistic party, to remain 
ignorant of this fact. But what does the Church of [ngland 
teach in her catechism? This we will endeavour to state 
briefly, being a matter neither clearly nor generally under- 
stood, 

The passage of the Catechism referred to ts this. What ; 
the inward part or thing signified? The body and blood oi 
Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and received by the 
faithful .in the Lord's supper. Let us put the question and 
answer together, and we shall have the sentiments of out 
church upon this important point. The bread and wine of the 
Eucharist sigmfy the body and blood of Christ, whieh az 
verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord’s supper, to the strengthening and 1 efreshing of thei: 
souls, in like manne: as their bodies arerefreshed by ic bread 
and wine. 
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This is her complete doctrine in her own words. Hence 
then, it appears that we suppoe neither change with the 
Papists, nor addition with the Lutherans. All carnally receive 
the elements alike. The body and blood of Christ are received 
only by the FarraroL. ‘These words are material. A writer 
in one of the Popish Journals disingenuously left them out. 
lie saw their meaning completely. As St. Augustin said, 
Prepare not thy teeth but thy heart. By faith, then, we receive 
the sacrifice, and our souls are benefited thereby. In calling 
these elements the body and blood of Christ, we tollow the 
common practice of using the type for the antitype, and vice 
versa. Thus, Christ is frequently styled the Lamb of God. 
The bread which came down from heaven, of which terms the 
meaning Is obvious. Similar is the meaning of the Church 
when she says that the fatthful received the body and blood of 
our Lord on this solemn occasion. ‘This explanation, brief as 
it is, will, we trust, shew the striking difference between us 
and the two churches just named. Nor do we agree with the 
Calvinists, who completely abrogate the sacrament, and make 
ita sign of nothing. On this part of our subject we caunot, 
however, enter now. But there is a peculiar notion held by 
Archbishop Laud, to which Lord Grey obscurely alludes, that 
we must not pass over in silence. This is, that the Eucharist 
isa sacrifice, that the elements are offered up as an oblation to 
the Creator, and being thus consecrated, are then consumed 
by the worshippers. Such, too, is the opinion of the High 
Church party in England, and of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land. It would require a volume fully to elucidate the sub- 
ject, and to remove the various objections urged against this 
idea. Suffice it to say, that conceiving sins cannot be forgiven 
before they are committed, and that then they are forgiven only 
on account of the great sacrifice of the cross, the advocates 
for this commemorative sacrifice suppose it to be the appointed 
means whereby the penitent may apply the benefits of that 
atonement to his own peculiar case. They call it the ubbloody 
sacrifice of the Christian Church, and they presume it to be 
equally efficacious with the sacrifice of Abel, and those of 
other good men after him. Indeed, all tie adv antages and 
qualities which can be ascribed to the ancient sacrifices, may 
justly be ascribed to this. And in conclusion be it remem- 
bered, that the place on which the elements are deposited is 
denominated a table but once in the whole course of thie 
hundred years after the apostles. 

We are sorry to observe that his Lordship, in concluding 


his sub ject, fell into the cant of modern deists. ‘ What I 
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wish to call your Lordships’ attention to is this—whether on a 
point of such nature, too high for the weakness of human 
nature to decide on, it is not too much for us to arrogate to 
ourselves the intention of the deity, and state what is the true 
or the false principle ? In other words, declare that which 
can be known to him, and to him alone, from whom the gospel 
is derived ? We may act on our own belief, we may act 
piously, and even ardently, on it, but we ought still to conduct 
ourselves with charity to all those who hold different opinions.” 
If this be true, we have only to take refuge in a sulky scepti- 
cism, without hope, and therefore without exertion. But as 
He from whom the Gospel is derived has declared his inten- 
tions therein, undoubtedly in a manner not too high for the 
weakness of human nature to decide on, it is not too much for 
us to state what is the true or the false principle. Particu- 
larly respecting the monsirous absurdity of transubstantiation. 
For this is a dogma which every person who studies and 
clearly apprehends the sources of human knowledge, must 
allow to be a doctrine impossible to be revealed, and the state- 
ment of it is actually in contradictory terms such as these, 
the same thing may be in two distant places at the same time. 
That which you see is not what you see, &c. &e. These are 
fair deductions from that doctrine, and Bellarmine has endea- 
voured to obviate them. But if, without pretending to infal- 
libility, we cannot certainly determine against such a doctrine, 
we can have no ground to believe in the existence of the 
Deity himself, which can be proved only by a concatenation of 
self-evident truths. ‘The weakness or the wickedness of man, 
and often both united, produce that variety of religious senti- 
ments, which we see and lament. ‘These caused all the ido- 
latries of the Israelites ; these prevented them from acknow- 
ledging their Messiah ; the same now cause the various schisms 
from our apostolic church, and will continue to operate until 
the consummation of all things. As to conducting ourselves 
with charity to all those who hold different opinions, we trust 
Lord G. has no occasion to enforce such advice. We do shew 
all charity to these persons, but we are not required to spare 
their opinions. This difference should be always observed, 
otherwise charity becomes indifference, and it would be im- 
possible for a person to be charitably and zealously affected at 
the same time. But whilst by charity we spare the persons of 
men, in the most extensive sense of the expression, we are 
bound to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints ; duties by no means incompatible, much less is it any 
breach of charity to declare publicly, on proper occasions; 
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that we regard the invocation of the Virgin Mary and of other 
dead fotks, idolatrous—the sacrifice of the mass, and the wor- 
ship of wafers, and wine and water, to be both superstitious 
and idolatrous. We thereby only avow our own opinions. 
Here, for the present, we must conclude our remarks on the 
speech and motion of Lord Grey, for repealing the Declara- 
tion enacted by the 30th Charles II., a declaration which, if 
produced in turbulent times, was still recognized and con- 
firmed by that palladium of our liberties, THE BILL OF RIGHTS. 
And we must ever regard this surreptitious attempt at altering 
that Bill to be a stigma on the character of a Whig for ever. 
Our readers must not regard these reflections as the history 
of the days that are past. In a few months the contest will 
be again renewed, but we trust the alarm has gone forth, and 
we shall not be again taken by surprize. The annexed docu- 
ments will prove this to be no surmise of ours. Whether the 
infamous resolutions of 1812, the address to the Princess af 
Wales, and the application to the Cortes of Spain to interfere 
with the Legislature of Great Britain,semanated from the agi- 
tators of Dublin, or from the Opposition at home, we do not 
pretend todetermine. How far Mr. Ponsonby was in the 
confidence of his father we know not, and these resolutions 
may have been transmitted from England even without his 
knowledge. For during his reign the phalanx of Opposition 
were rather mutinous. Of lute, indeed, the necessity of the 
case seems to have reduced them toa somewhat better state of 
discipline. But if we judge of them from internal evidence, 
we should certainly conclude them to be the genuine produc- 
tion of Ireland, of men who would never be heard of except 
in a riot, where the wise, the prudent, and the just, are never, 
present. Mr. Hay has promised, -hereafter, a full and true 
account of the whole transaction. But this may probably be 
suppressed with some of the other full and true accounts 
which the public have been led to expect. It is a common 
trick among the Papists, invented by the Jesuits, no doubt, to 
promise, in any embarrassment, a full and true account to be 
given hereafter. This stops the mouths of objectors for the 
present, and the thing is forgotten as hereafter whiles away. 
We are sorry to add, that even Papists themselves seem to 
dread that the country will be overwhelmed with Jesuits. Sa- 
crificing all, as they do, on principle, to the attainment of the 
object in pursuit, it is to be expected that they must outstrip 
their competitors in every contest. We insert, below, the 
article from an lish paper, and we know that this appoint- 
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ment has caused a disagreeable sensation in Ireland it- 
self.* 

But, as the old adage says, When rogues fall out, honest 
men come by their own, we have, in another paper, a_ bold 
assertion that Mr. Parnell, one of the members for Wicklow, 
was the author of the ‘ History of the Penal Laws.” This 
treatise was of so libellous a character, that the printer was 
prosecuted by Government after every inducement to persuade 
him to give up the author had failed. The attorney-general, 
on the trial, declared that if he could discover the author, he 
would prosecute him on a more serious charge than that of 
libel. It is a manifest injury to the community, when persons 
guilty of atrocious crimes escape; and we do think ‘that if 
there be new evidence sufficient to convict any person, be he 
whom he may, of being the author of that treasonable pro- 
duction, he ought instantly to be brought to justice. An 
occasional application of the maxim 


Raro antecedentem Scelestum 
Deseruit pede poena claudo, 


would greatly terrify the ill-disposed. They would learn that 
however they might secure secresy for a time, they could not 
preserve it for ever, and must remain constantly liable to the 
just vengeance of the laws. The other day aman was properly 





* Tue Jesuirs.—It appears that on the 15th ult. one of this fra- 
ternity was elected successor to Doctor Sughrue, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kerry, whose increasing infirmities rendered an assistant 
necessary. The appointment has fallen upon Dr. Kenny, late of 
Clongowes college, who had a great majority in his favour. We do 
not mean to questicn the eligibility of this individual to discharge the 
duties of a Roman Catholic Prelate, but we cannot look upon the 
appointment of a Jesuit, for such his Jate functions at Clongowes 
College bespeak him to be, without feeling an additional repugnance 
to those doctrines which, in his new capacity, will devolve upon him 
to promulgate. It is well known that the gross superstitions and 
liberal prejudices of the Jesuits have been exploded in every court 
in Europe, Catholic as well as Protestant, as subversive of all legiti- 
mate government, and therefore the present appointment should be 
Jooked upon by the Roman Catholics themselves with a degree of 
jealousy, as tending to exclude the stronger claims of their priesthood 
to such an advancement. ‘The election of the new titular Bishop 
has not, as yet, been sanctioned by the Pope, but as he will be re- 
commended by the inferior clergy of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
tittle doubt remains of his appomtment, and their own degradation, 
being ratified by his Holiness. 
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executed for the murder of another, although done in a passion 
ten years ago. But what is the guilt of such a man, to his 
who has contributed his best to cause a rebellion, the murder 
and misery of thousands ? 

On this principle we hope that those who secretly support 
the present disturbances will not be spared whenever they are 
discovered. Circumstances prove that these preachers of sedi- 
tion are supported by the purse of some wealthy villains, in 
whose hands they are only tools to be laid aside, perhaps 
knocked on the head, as soon as they have done their work. 
For it appears that the most active men are not unfortunate 
and distressed manufacturers, but dissenting ‘teachers, school- 
masters, &c. Even Hunt himself is not a man of independent 
property, who can neglect his own private affairs to tinker the 
nation. The following anecdote, which has appeared in most 
of the public papers, will evince this fact beyond dispute. 

HUNT’s GENUINE BEER. 

Hunt’s first appearance in public life was as a Public 
Brewer. In January, 1807, we find him advertizing in the 
Bristol Gazette, that he had established a brewery at Clifton. 
‘The families of Clifton and Bristol,’ says he, ‘ are respect- 
fully informed, that they may now be supplied with genuine 
table beer, produced from the best malt and hops, and wholly 
exempt from any other ingredient whatever. He afterwards 
offered to make, and we believe did make, a voluntary affidavit 
to the same effect. 

On consulting the records of the Court of Exchequer, how- 
ever, we find, that a very few months after the date of the above 
advertisement, seventy gallons of olher ingredients were seized 
from Henry Hunt, of ‘the Clifton Genuine Brewery,’ and 
were condemned in Michaelmas Term, 1807. 

This awkward little accident, it seems, gave the Bristol men 
a sort of distaste for Hunt’s genuine beer, and no great relish 
for his afidavits ; and the consequence was, that he shut up 
his brewery, and turned genuine patriot. 

Another proof that the purses of the wealthy support this 
conspiracy against the constitution, is the fact, that three Eng- 
lishmen, disguised as Pedlars, have been detected promoting 
seditious practices in Ireland, and committed to Sligo jail— 
we hope in time for the present assizes, which, perhaps, 
may bring other facts to light ; and earnestly we implore Go- 
vernment to shew no mercy to those who may be convicted, 
but let the dreadful consequences of a rebellion be ever re- 
membered, and its abettors punished to the utmost. 
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We have not room now to advert to these seditious meet- 
ings, and the disturbed state of the populace in Lancashire, 
but we would advert to one other fact. Four men, lately taken 
into custody for drilling the disaffected, confessed that they 
were formerly as loyal as men could be, until they were poi- 
soned by the perusal of seditious publications. This effect 
we long ago insisted upon, and we have frequently urged the 
duty of ministry to stop the printing of these nefarious tracts, 
either by some old or some new law. These inevitable effects 
every one might have foreseen, and we shaquld have thought 
prevention better than cure. 

Perhaps in the next session of Parliament some truly inde- 
pendent member, whe regards neither the frowns of ministry, 
nor the dirty popularity of the mob, will bring the subject for- 
ward, and let us hear how the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department will excuse his negligence. 





Since writing the foregoing observations, conspiracy against 
all government has exploded at Manchester—an explosion 
which would have occurred last year, but for the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, and which might have been pre- 
vented now, if ministry had then vigorously employed the 
powers thus placed in their hands. However, we must at 
present congratulate the country on the vigour displayed by 
the magistrates and yeomanry of Lancashire. ‘The mob, we 
think, will hence learn not to trust in their numbers, as an 
encouragement for the commission of any atrocity, and to 
know that the people of England are not to be governed by the 
most ignorant and ferocious part of the population. We also 
hope that this timely check will prevent future riots. Let it 
never be forgotten, that if Louis XVI. had capitally punished 
about a dozen ringleaders, he would have saved the lives and 
property of thousands. It is contrary to the will of Providence 
that the magistrate should bear the sword in vain. 


CATHOLIC AGGREGATE MEETING. 


July 8th.—On Thursday, pursuant to requisition, an ag- 
gregate mecting of the Catholics, was held in the Old Chapel, 
Mary’s-lane, in order to take into consideration the propriety 
of petitioning, and the best method of preparing and pre- 
senting petitions to parliament at an early period next sessions. 
Several fashionably dressed females occupied seats in the 
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gallery, but the meeting, generally, was not so numerous as 
upon former occasions—the numbers present were, however, 
considerable, and of much respectability. 

Soon after one o’clock Mr. O’ConNELL moved that 

Colonel ANtHony J. M‘Dermortr should take the chair ; 
this was immediately acceded to. 

Colonel M‘Dermotr shortly addressed the meeting; he 
felt grateful for the honour thus conferred on him, but re- 
gretted that the chair was not occupied by a person of more 
talent and influence, at the same time that he would never 
shrink from the call of his country; he would exert himself 
to the best of his endeavours ; he would not suggest the mode 
of proceeding, as he felt confident that matters would be con- 
ducted with a prudence and judgment worthy so respectable 
and numerous a meeting. — [ Applause] 

Upon the motion of Counsellor Ditton it was then 

* Resolved, That Epwarp Hay, Esq. be requested to act 
as Secretary to this Meeting.” 

Mr. Exnnas M‘DonneELt professed an unwillingness to as- 
sume so immediate a station, but could not decline acceding 
to the call of the gentlemen who had assisted in promoting 
the present meeting ; at their desire he would have the honour 
of proposing two resolutions, which he read to the meeting as 
follows : 

* Resolved, That encouraged by the beneficial influence 
which the discussion of our claims has hitherto exercised upon 
public opinion, and being convinced that it must, at no distant 
period, completely remove those prejudices which have hitherto 
retarded our cause, we are of opinion that the Catholics of 
Ireland should renew their petitions to the legislature for the 
repeal of the laws which deprive them of the benefit of the 
constitution. 

** Resolved, That the wishes and feelings of the Catholics of 
Ireland can be most advantageously communicated to Parlia- 
ment by separate petitions from every county, city, towu, and 
parish in lreland ; and that it is desirable such petitions should 
be as numerously signed as possible, and be ready for presen- 
tation early in the next sessions.” 

The Chairman having put the question, 

Mr. Evgas M‘Donnett. Before the questions upon these 
resolutions are decided upon by the meeting, I must submit 
to the Chair a few observations upon the state of Catholic 
affairs, as they at present stand. I will not go into a long and 
tedious detail ; but I shall endeavour, in as brief a manner as 
I ean, toreview the subject. The last time we met in this 
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place our hopes were strong, for the Catholic prayer was sup- 
ported by the Protestant voice; the united petition of an un- 
divided people, we considered, must be respected by Parlia- 
inent, that the representives in the House of Commons would 
prove themselves the representatives of the people, by paying 
a just and kind attention to their wishes ; that they would re- 
spect their feelings, and hear their prayer. This, unhappily, 
was not the case 5 and, with all this aid from their Protestant 
brethren, which had been so liberally bestowed, the cause of 
the Catholic was again thrown back as unworthy of being even 
taken into consideration, ‘This is a pitiable situation ; it can- 
not but excite the feelings of every man who wishes well to 
the cause of freedom or the blessing of liberty—but let us 
not be cast down—let us not sink in despair, for we have 
hope still to lead us on, that when Catholic, supported by Pro- 
testant, again go forward, hand in hand, we may yet be suc- 
cessful. ‘Times may come, and circumstances may arise, when 
those very men who, sitting in fancied security, disdain to look 
upon the sufferings of their fellow-man, and deride his prayer, 
and refuse his petition, will make them start forward to grant 
what we have asked, almost unsolicited. ‘There is another 
subject of gratulation to relieve us from the despair of disap- 
pointment, which is, that in the late debate upon the Catholic 
Question in the House of Commons we were treated with 
respect, we were not loaded with that tirade of obloquy which 
had been often before vituperated against us, our religion, and 
our cause. We have still the cheering consolation that the 
minds of our fellow-citizens and fellow-countrymen are in 
our favour; that the Protestant Irishman prays with sincerity 
for the Catholic’s freedom; that the example of the worthy 
M‘Kenna, and those who joined him, will not be forgotten. 
{ Loud cheering and applause.| ‘The rising generation proved 
that they were taught and felt the libera! and christian princi- 
ple of doing as they would wish others to do unto them ; they 
would be worthy of their fathers; they would endeavour to 
follow the example of those who, although they had passed 
away, yet lived in the grateful remembrance of every Catholic 
and Irishman. Had we not our Leinsters, our Currans, emu- 
lating the patriotic virtues of their fathers? Had we not the 
Grattans, yes, with the rising generation, we must congratulate 
ourselves that the venerable parent stock still remzins to bear 
the banner of his country’s claims, his country’s cause, that 
the representative of universal delegation still can advocate the 
cause of liberty and of Ireland with pristine vigour, that like 
Anteus rising from the ground, he stands before the partizans 
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of slavery and bigotry with renovated strength. Can we eon- 
template his exertions in our cause but with enthusiastic gra- 
titude and with veneration ? Look at his luminous, powerful 
speech, when for two hours he advocated our cause this ses- 
sion, with unabated vigour, as if he was again the same as 
when he obtained for Ireland the blessings which he got in 
1782, and which she lost in 1800. But there was a contrast, 
a melancholy contrast; in another House, we beheld a man 
who, having raised himself to the highest pinnacle of fame, 
nearly by the assistance of Irish valour and the waste of Irish 
blood, laying aside the banner of glorious victory to take up 
the banner of inquisitorial bigotry ; to change from being the 
successful opposer of tyranny and slavery, to be the advocate 
of oppression and injury. Are these the lessons he received 
in Spain? did he assimilate his mind to that of the beloved 
Ferdinand, and utter the yell of bigotry upon those who fought 
and bled with him and for him? Who ean bear this charge 
with patience? What Catholic can hear it without indigna- 
tion and resentment ? ‘If there is any that can, I say he is no 
Catholic.—[Here Mr. M‘Donnell complimented Earl Grey 
for his exertions in behalf of the Catholic Cause ; and stated 
that, although there was held out a prospect of a long conti- 
nuance of peace, yet that there must be some apprehensions 
of a contrary system, when we see the preparations in France 
and America, both of them making rapid strides for the in- 
crease of their navies, give dreadful note of preparation. 
Then, coutinued Mr. M‘Donnell, this is not the time to de- 
spair- let us still continue to ‘petition, and we must yet be 
successful, for much good has been done by the number of 
petitions brought forward last session, and a great loss by their 
never being brought forward in time. 

The two first resolutions were then passed unanimously. 

Counsellor Coprincer said that their great object was to 
obtain emancipation, which should outweigh all private con- 
siderations. He would have the honour of moving the follow- 
ing Resolutions, upon which he should also beg leave to offer 
a few observations. 

“ Resolved, That we have observed, with much surprize 
and regret, in some of the Petitions which were presented to 
Parliament during this Session, against our Claims, a dispo- 
sition to persevere in imputing tothe Roman Catholic Body, 
certain uncharitable and unconstitutional opinions, which they 
have repeatedly disclaimed, and of which their most deter- 
mined opponents, In beth Houses, have long since acquitted 
them. 
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“ Resolved, That to repel these illiberal imputations, we 
need only to refer to our solemn declarations upon oath, and 
to our uniform observance of all the social and political obli- 
gations.” : 

Counsellor CoppixGer proceeded.—He conceived it was 
the duty of every man to assert the rights and repel the charges 
made against his religion and his country. He could not 
look upon the present state of Catholic Affairs in a favourable 
light; their claims had been rejected without argument, and 
their religion calumniated ; they had hopes at the commence- 
ment of the session that the genius of freedom was about to 
open to six millions of men the temple of the constitution. 
Their petitions were mild, temperate, and unobjectionable ; 
therefore upon their own merits they had reason to rely, inde- 
pendent of the support of all that was respectable and talented 
of their Protestant Fellow Countrymen ; but bigotry had too 
fast a hold to be easily dislodged ; even an inquiry into their 
claims was rejected, and although but bya small majority, yet 
there were many who voted for the Committee that he felt sa- 
tisfied would not vote for unqualified emancipation. In the 
House of Lords, of those that opposed them, there were no 
less than twenty-four Prelates, including the Prince Bishop of 
Osnaburgh, who no doubt faithfully unites the two different 
characters of a Prelate and a Field-Marshal. The people of 
England were little acquainted with the situation of this coun- 
try, if they were, they would imitate the conduct of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, who was, at one time, an enemy to Catholic 
Claims, but he avowed the change of his opinion. The sup- 
port of the Honourable Baronet reflected credit upon any 
cause, and honour, in this instance, upon the people he had so 
justly eulogised. He then commented upon the speech deli- 
vered by the Duke of Wellington, observing that his Grace 
was reported to state that the Protestant religion had been esta- 
blished in Ireland by the sword. Yes, said Mr. Coppinger, 
and his Grace has, by the sword, established the Inquisition in 
Spain. ‘The learned gentleman then inveighed, in strong and 
emphatic language, against the baneful effects of the Union. 
Anxious as he was for emancipation, he would forego that 
measure to have the Union repealed, the first effect of which 
he conceived would be to procure emancipation. He con- 
cluded a very eloquent speech by approving the mode of peti- 
tion. 

Mr. O’ConnERr having seconded the two Resolutions pro- 
posed by Mr. Coppinger, they were put from the Chair, and 
agreed to. 
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Here there was a general call for Mr. Sheil. 

Mr. Sueit said, that had not his name been called upon 
with an almost universal concurrence, he would not have 
addressed the assembly, as there was nothing, in his mind, 
for debate in the resolutions proposed, which were of sisal 
a moderate nature as would be most likely to contribute to 
the speedy attainment of the objects which they were assem- 
bled to achieve. In rising upon the present occasion to 
address the meeting for a few minutes, it was. not his inten- 
tion to deliver what might be termed a speech ; for he felt no 
wish for that species of popular exhibition, which had been 
imputed to the persons acting in the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic Question. Whenever he had taken a part in their 
proceedings, it was with an honest and humble hope of 
contributing his efforts to the public good. He rose, in 
a great measure, from an anxiety that it should not be sup- 
posed by any individual, that he was one of those who had 
dissevered himself from ‘the mass of the Catholic body. He 
thought a system of secession always injurious. No good can 
ever be accomplished by such a dissociation from popular 
assemblies, and much evil had originated from such separa- 
tion. For his own part, he had always advised a temperate 
and prudential system, and had never shrank from the ut- 
terance of his opinions, however they might be at dissonance 
from the public sentiment. He had urged them, he trusted, 
without intrusiveness, but always from a sincere and simple 
anxiety for the common good. He therefore regretted, that 
some persons of high rank and individual worth should ab- 
sent themselves from those assemblies, for even if they disap- 
proved of their proceedings, they were, in his mind, bound 
to oppose them. A secession always does evil, by giving the 
rein to impetuous emotion ; and the presence of calm and un- 
impassioned persons, if it cannot induce the adoption of wise 
measures, can mitigate the ardour and controul the vehe- 
mence of more rash and unadvised spirits. But, on the pre- 
sent occasion, the resolutions proposed were of the mildest and 
most considerate cast. They were wholly free from that im- 
puted expression of angry and unrestrained emotion by which 
it had been said that some of their former proceedings had 
been characterised. There could be no dissent whatsoever as 
to their propriety; and the most ingenious of our opponents 
would be at a loss to discover the smallest indication of that ill- 
temper which had been converted into a crime. He there- 
fore considered this assembly as likely to produce good, be- 
cause its resolutions, which were the sole test of its spirit, 
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were distinguished hy moderation ; at the same time I beg 
(said Mr. Sheil) to enter my protest against any responsibility 
for the opinions uttered by the gentleman who has preceded 
mc, whose talents I admire, but whose prudence appears not 
to keep pace with his faculties. There can be no utility 
whatever resulting from vituperations pronounced against the 
Duke of Weliington ; and it should be an object rather to dis- 
arm than to confirm hostility; and with respect to the Union, 
invectives against that measure, which are quite foreign from 
the question before us, are not only irrelevant, but injudicious, 
We should avoid mixing up our question with extraneous 
topics, and make every exertion to deprive our enemies of 
those pretences with which we have sometimes furnished 
their spirit of misrepresentation, to our fatal detriment. But 
again, | protest against the imputation of the sentiments of 
any individual to the whole body ;—they are not ours. — Indi- 
viduals may entertain what opinion that they think proper, 
but the resolutions of a public body are the only expression 
of its sentiment; and to such resolutions I appeal in the 
present instance, to refute any accusation which may be 
brought against our measures upon the ground of any speeches 
pronounced by individuals in a meeting, which is not respon- 
sible for any effusions in which a speaker may think proper to 
indulge. For my own part, I lament that the Duke of 
Wellington should have so much forgotten what he owes to 
his own histcrical glory, as not only to abandon the interests 
of his country, but to oppose them. The Insh Catholic, 
like the slave that stood in the triumphal chariot of the 
Roman conquerors, * mocking his pomp, and grinning at 
his state,” takes off from the lustre of his achievements. But 
it is for his own sake more than ours, that I consider his 
opposition a matter of regret; for Ido not think it of such 
high interest as to call so much for our anger as our commise- 
ration ! and of this at least lam sure, that it can be of no 
purpose to drag any. subject into our discussions which may 
tend to embitter animosity, and to convert, perhaps, a tem- 
porary opposition, arising from individual interests, more than 
from. conviction, into individual detestation. Upon these 
grounds, I disclaim, as a member ot the Catholic body, every 
sentiment which is not expressed in our resolutions, and to 
those I refer in answer to any objection which may be made 
upon the pretence of what A. B. or C. may have said in the 
course of the discussion. 

Mr. N. Manon regretted that the resolution he was about 
to propose had not fallen into abler hands, but he felt convinced, 
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there would be but one opinion upon this subject; the Earl 
of Donoughmore and his family bad invariably advocated 
the Catholic claims, but in no instance had his lordship done 
more service than in his late opposition to the Church Rate 
Bill; he concluded by moving the following resolution : 

“* Resolved, That the cordial, and most respectful Thanks of 
the Catholics of Ireland are due, and are hereby given, to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Donoughmore, for his con- 
tinued, zealous, powerful, and patrietic Support of the Rights 
of his Catholic Countrymen.” 


This resolution was seconded by Mr. Q’Connell, and una- 
nimously adopted. 

Mr. N. Manon then moved the following: 

‘* Resolved, That our most respectful Thanks are due to 
Earl Grey, and that Right Rev. and truly Christian Prelate, 
the Lord Bishop of Norwich, for their exertions to put an 
end to that system of uncharitable reproach which afflicts the 
Catholics, white it degrades the entire Empire.” 

Mr. O’ConnELL rose to seeond this resolution, and eutered 
upon a very detailed and emphatic address. He said they were 
now begtnning again with the entire of their work before them. 
He had already spent fifteen long years in a eourse of agitation, 
preparing and presenting petitions, and seeing them rejected ; 
one year affording matter of regret for the next, yet in- 
tolerance was as big, as fat, and as saucy as ever. Was it 
possible that nine-tenths of the people could remain in this. 
state of degradation ? I speak my opinions freely and with- 
out fear. Ht is a melancholy truth, Sir, that through the 
opposition we have lately experienced to our well-founded 
Claims, and the generous co-operation of our Protestant 
friends and neighbours, we have once more to begin our 
work anew after a laborious struggle of fifteen years. We 
had entertained the most sanguine hopes that our labours 
would have had an end through our last year’s toil and trou- 
ble; but we have had to contend with inveterate and deadly 
opponents: intolerance and bigotry are as fat, saucy, and 
unbending.as ever. Not content with denying us the rights 
of men and subjects, they dare to stigmatize as idolatrous a 
Catholic’s fervent and holy communion with his Gop. But 
we must not confound the conduct of intolerants and bigots 
with that of the enlightened and liberal -Protestants, whose 
good opinion and kind offices must be considered suflicient to 
cover these insults, and redeem us from the unfounded and 
unmerited degradation. We had a Leinster, great in here- 
ditary worth—a M‘Kenny, the virtuous and patriotic Loid 
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Mayor of Dublin, whose transcendant worth would reconcile 
him to the whole of the Corporation, and lead him to regard 
them with some degree of respect and honor—a Charlemont, 
too, shone refulgent amidst the list of Protestants ; there were 
Humphries, Guinnesses, Latouches, and other great, dignified, 
and Imberal characters, and whole families, whose good opinion 
and advocaey more than compensated the obloquy cast on our 
body, as the rising sun dispels the murky shades of night— 
Oh! it would take a whole day to recount their numbers and 
their worth. Many of his best and dearest friends were Pro- 
testants—many of his relatives were Protestants ; but of that, 
he could not, with all his acuteness and willingness of re- 
search, see any reason to boast ; he had therefore every motive 
to respect, honor, and even confide in their cordial support 
and regard; but all their efforts were ineffectual to stem the 
torrent of intolerance and prejudice poured against them by a 
people who are ignorant of their real character and_princi- 
ples.—{Here Mr. O’Connell took a comprehensive view of the 
state of Ireland, her commercial and agricultural advantages 
—the benignity of her soil and climate—the acknowledged 
intrepidity, hardiness, abilities, patience under privations, and 
general good humowr of her people ; and deprecated in terms 
nervous, pointed and warm, the want of unanimity and love 
for country, which ltad subjected such a country to have fallen 
at first, and continue for so many centuries the servile and 
abject dependent on England |—Mr. O’Connell then adverted 
to the Union, which he considered the fertile source of Ire- 
land’s present misery and humiliation in the repeated denial 
of the Irish Catholic Claims ; and declared in the most unequi- 
vocal terms, that he would be content for one, to forego for 
ever all claim, all hopes, all pretension to Emancipation on 
the score of religion, to have the all-paralysing and ruinous 
measure of legislative unton repealed.—[Continued acclama- 
tions.) —Such was its destructive effects to this unhappy 
country, that it took away all our great and rich people, and 
sent us in return nothing but cargoes of beggars. Mr. 
O’Connell then adverted to the cause of the absence of Lord 
Fingall, and stated, that it had been agreed upon one month 
aroto have an aggregate meeting, and resolutions, in sub- 
stance the same as those now presented, had been prepared: 
Lord Fingall suggested the propriety of waiting until Karl 
Grey’s Bill should be discussed. ‘This was acceded to; and 
after the fate of that measure had been decided, another ap- 
plicatiog had been made, but it was said the time had not 
arrived ; they wanted to postpone until November, instead ot 
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preparing their petition in June. He could not see the ne 
cessity of this ; but thus it was ever with Irishmen, who would 
never be happy until they were united together ; dissension had 
ruined this fertile and naturally blessed country, and reduced 
that which was a once flourishing kingdom toa pitiful province. 
Mr. O’Connell then proceeded to observe, that he was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the liberty of the press ; but he felt it 
necessary to advert to an article that appeared in The Evening 
Post of Tuesday, in reference to Major Bryan, and certain 
resolutions passed at a Catholic Meeting in 1512. He spoke 
in terms of strong eulogy of the great services of the press, 
notwithstanding that it might sometimes do mischief; and de- 
clared it as his opinion, that no juror could convict the 
printer of a public journal, for having published what was an 
actual truth, without committing perjury. He said that 
Major Bryan was about to return to take an active part with 
them, when this article appeared in The Evening Post, headed 
** Catholic Affairs ;’’ however Major Bryan’s head may have 
erred in the transaction alluded to, his heart was correct ;— 
undoubtedly he should have suffered imprisonment, or any 
other punishment, sooner than have acted as he did upon that 
occasion—there was not a more truly liberal Catholic in the 
community ; it cost him 1000. a year while taking a part in 
Catholie proceedings; he had given 200]. in part subscrip- 
tion to relieve William Todd Jones, and had made a splendid 
donation of 6001. towards building a new chapel in Anne-street. 
The fact was, that that loyal paper, The Evening Post, in a con- 
troversy with Mr. John Lawless, the publisher of “* The Jrish- 
man,” had most unnecessarily introduced the name of this 
gentleman ;—but there was also a passage in this publication 
of a most serious nature. The Evening Post, in tie article 
alluded to, thought proper to apply the following expressions 
in the resolutions of 1812, to the Prince Regent :—* He,” 
it said, “* was one of the powers to be addressed for Emanci- 
pation ; yet those who were coming before the parliament 
and the throne for redress, accused the Prince of * spurning 
alike the sanctions of public and private virtue, the demands 
of personal gratification, and the sacred obligations of plighted 
honour.’ ‘ Pretty language,”’ continued The Evening Post, 
“ to be applied to the Sovereign.” The rest of the article then 
went on as follows :— 

‘¢ But let us do the Catholics of Ireland justice. Though 
passed at an aggregate meeting—and every one acquainted 
with the constitution and machinery of such an assembly, 
must know how very easily any thing may be carried in such 
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a meeting—these resolutions were not the resolutions of the 
Catholic Body—nay, they were not even the resolutions of 
the Board—other resolutions had been prepared, of a very 
different tendency, when, on the morning of the meeting, 
these were produced in a thin Board-room, and substituted 
for the moderate ones which had been prepared. 

“* At that period, and long after, we thought that these re- 
solutions came from the pigeon holes of Mr. Scully—and Dr, 
Dromgoole, who, on that day, acted as secretary, and Mr. 
O’Connell, who lent them his powerful and eloquent support, 
were no more in the secret than we were. They were not 
trusted. They did not know that these resolutions were 
drawn up by the opposition in London, by the party who me- 
naced the Prince, about this time, to ride rowgh-shod over 
Carlton House—by that party who wished to use the Catho- 
lics of Ireland for mere party purposes—who were willing, 
as they had thrown them overboard before, in the hope of pre- 
serving their places, now to array them against the person of 
their Sovereign, at the hazard of their dearest hopes, in order 
to get in again. We were not then aware that a relative of 
the late Mr. Ponsonby was the bearer of these resolutions to 
the member of the Catholic Board, who adopted them as his 
own, who had them proposed. at the Board, and who, with- 
out leading Mr. O'Connell or Mr. Dromgoole into the secret 
of their origin, had them, in an evil moment, carried at an 
Aggregate Meeting.” 

Now, said Mr. O’Connell, I think it of the first impor- 
tance that the public should be set right upon this subject. 
I have the best reason to be acquainted with the facts con- 
nected with framing the resolutions of 1812, and I do de- 
clare, in the most distinct and unqualified terms, that the 
statement respecting the transmission of them by a relative of 
the late Mr. Ponsonby, has not a shadow of foundation, 
and is a foul and calumnious falsehood. The history of. 
these resolutions was simply and truly this—Dr. Dromgoole, 
and my brother-in-law, Counsellor Finn, assisted by the 
committee of fourteen, had spent three days in preparing 
resolutions, which, when effected, they were adopted. Upon’ 
the morning of the aggregate meeting, however,. when the 
board assembled to arrange immediate details, a learned 
gentleman produced resolutions, bearing the same import 
and tendéncy, but infinitely better in point and diction—upon 
which Mr. Finn immediately tore his part, and Doctor Drom- 
goole, who seldom submitted on such occasions, also consented 
to destroy his. They were then adopted.—Lord Fingall now 
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came in, and Mr. O’Connell read them to him. His Lord- 
ship certainly disapproved of them, but observed that they 
would stand the act of the Meeting, and not his. They were 
subsequently preduced at the Aggregate and passed. ‘Thus it 
appears that if any crime attached any where, the Opposition, 
at least, had no participation in it. Mr, O'Connell again re- 
peated that the statement in The Evening Post was destitute 
of the slightest foundation. 

Mr. Conway, who had entered the Meeting while Mr. 
O'Connell was commenting on The Dublin Evening Post, 
came forward and said, that since the learned gentleman had 
referred so pointedly to The Dublin Evening Post, he would 
beg leave to address a word or two tothe Chairman. He 
did not think it at all necessary to answer Mr. O’Connell’s ge- 
neral condemnation of the Journal with which he was so 
closely connected. ‘This was not the place or the time for 
sucha reply. But as the learned gentleman had questioned a 
fact stated in that Journal, as he had pronounced it a calumny 
and a falsehood, he begged leave, in vindication of The Even- 
ing Post, to state, that he had that fact from authority which 
he considered unexceptionable, from Mr. Hay, the Secretary 
of the Catholics of Ireland.—[Great agitation, and cries of 
hear, hear. ] 

Mr. Hay said that he had certainly a comnaunication with a 
Parliamentary friend upon the subject, in which it was stated 
that the Resolutions had been prepared by the Opposition ; 
but Mr. Ponsonby’s name was not mentioned in the letier, al- 
though it certainly had been spoken of ; he had also been told 
in the House of Commons that the Resolutions had been sent 
over from England. 

Mr. Conway said that his recollection might not be per- 
fectly accurate with regard to how much was written, or how 
much spoken, but that the substance and the particulars of the 
—— as it appeared, had certainly been given by Mr. 

ay. 

Mr. O’Gorman called upon Mr. Hay to produce the letter 
he had spoken of. 

Mr. Hay refused to do so, but said the time would come 
when he would produce it. 

Mr. O’ConnELL observed, the passage alluded to was a 
gross falsehood. 

Mr. Hay, with much warmth, observed that the Resolutions 
had not been heard by many persons who attended the Meet- 
ing alluded to—he appealed to Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon said, the resolutions passed were certainly not 
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the same agreed to by the Committee. He had himself ob- 
jected to the passage relative to the Prince Regent; many 
persons present could not hear the Resolutions when read. 

Mr. O’ConneEcL did not now come forward to advocate the 
Resolutions—but be would avow the part he had taken in 
them. 

Mr. Hay inststed it was an historical fact that the Resolu- 
tions had been changed ; the entire transaction would be here- 
after published, 

Mr. O’ConNELt wished to take the load from off the Pon- 
sonby family, and take it on his own shoulders. 

Mr. O'Gorman suggested to the Chairman the expediency 
of ascertaining whether Mr. Hay was the author of the para- 
graph, and put the question to Mr. Conway. 

Mr. Conway replied, that he would not be catechised with 
respect to any article which appeared in that Journal. These 
must stand or fall upon their own merits. He would not 
have offered himself at all to the Meeting, had not Mr. O’Con- 
nell charged The Evening Post with fabrication. Having 
stated his authority for the fact, which Mr. O’Connell thought 
proper to impugn, he had done all that he felt it necessary for 
him to do. He would add, however, in vindication of his 
friend Mr. Hay, that he was totally innocent of the comment 
with which this fact was accompanied. 

Here considerable confusion arose, and it was at length 
agreed to discontinue further discussion upon this subject, 
it being considered extraneous from the object of the Meet- 
ing. 

Mr. O’ConneE Lt resumed—hie cnumerated the various ob- 
jections that had been urged against emancipation—they had 
experienced taunt and ridicule, their religion had been charged 
with intolerance, in refutation of which he instanced the con- 
duct of the Catholic States of Maryland, Hungary, &c. which 
had emancipated their Protestant fellow-countrymen ; Mr. 
Perceval had stated that the constitution was Protestant, and 
should remain so. Such was also the assertion of the Dublin 
Corporation ; but the Barons who forced Magna Charta from 
King John, were all Catholics. Another charge was that of 
intemperance—that a certain counsellor, with a broad O be- 
fore his name, had made in an angry speech or two ; but was 
it to be endured that their franchises were to be withheld, thew 
children to be consigned to slavery upon grounds like those! 
He may be called intemperate, but be scorned liberty at the 
expence of concealing his opinions. What must be their feel- 
jnzs when they found their claims opposed by one whe bad 
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floated to glory upon the young blood of Ireland ! Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in a very pathetic and feeling manner, instanced the case 
of a young gentleman, a relation of his, who fell in the breach 
of Badajos. The learned gentleman concluded amidst enthu- 
siastic and unanimous applause. 

Captain Forrerar defended the conduct of Lord Fingall. 
It was agreed upon that a postponement should take place 
until after the disposal of Earl Grey’s Bill ; Lord Fingall af- 
terwards consulted his friends, who were of opinion that no 
Meeting should take place until October next, immediately 
before the meeting of Parliament ; in this his Lordship cen- 
curred, and had sent an official letter to that effect. 

The question was then put upon the Resolution of Thanks 
to Earl Grey and the Bishop of Norwich, and cargied with 
acelamation. 

Mr. Ranpat M‘Donnett, after bearing testimony to the 
zealous and strenuous exertions of Mr. Grattan in the Catho- 
lic cause, moved the following resolution— 

*¢ Resolved, That our most cordial Thanks are due, and are 
hereby given to the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, the Patriot of 
Old Ireland ; and we hail in his late speech with pleasure, that 
eloquence which once before set his country free, and will, we 
trust, again restore her to liberty.” 

Mr. N. P.O’Gorman seconded this resolution ; he parti- 
cularly noticed the reprehensible conduct of Catholics in voting 
at Elections for Candidates who opposed their elaims, or who 
voted in the solitary instance in favour of them, and supported 
the ministry upon every other occasion. The resolution of 
thanks to Mr. Grattan was unanimously passed, accompanted 
with loud cheering. 

Mr. O’ConnELL, after speaking in terms of great approba- 
tion of the recent parliamentary conduct of Mr. Croker, moved 
the following resolution, which was also adopted. 

*© Resolved, That our cordial Thanks are due, and are hereby 
given to John Wilson Croker, Esq. for the Hl-erality and pa- 
triotism with which he advocated our rights, and the legal pre- 
cision and ingenuity with which he pointed out the mode and 
causes of our exclusive sufferings.’ 

After some objection from Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell, on the 
ground that a Catholic assembly should not court the aecession 
of one of its own persuasion, upon the motion of Mr. O’Con- 
nell the following resolution was agreed to. 

“ Resolved, That we gladly seize this opportunity to ex- 
press the high sense which the Catholics of Ireland entertain 
of the valuable services of our esteemed countryman, George 
Bryan, Esq.” 


oAned...« 
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Josern PLunkKetr, Esq. was then called to the chair, and 
the following resolution unanimously adopted : 

‘‘ Resolved, That the most particular and marked Thanks of 
the Meeting ’be given to Colonel Anthony J. M‘Dermott, 
for his highly proper and dignified conduct in the Chair, 
and his eminent services to the Catholic cause on all occa- 
sions.” 

The meeting then dissolved. 





The following are the reflections of the editors of the 
Dublin Evening Post on this strange discovery. This paper 
is the accredited gazette of the Papists, and is known to speak 
the gencral sentiments of that body, . 

Holding the opinions which we have stated, we thought it 
right to put those opinions in print.—We did so, in the first 
instance, with pre-eminent temper and caution. Our for- 
bearance, as in the case of vulgar minds, produced vitupera- 
tion from one of Mr. O'Connell's partisans. If we were not 
aware of this—if we did not know that those sentiments were 
directly the counterpart and echo of Mr. O’Connell, and of 
his party, most certainly we should have passed by the para- 
graph, to which we found it necessary to reply, with the 
indifference which every man of sense must feel for abuse 
coming from such a quarter. 

Wellthen. We spoke not only as to the temper manifested 
by the party, but we spoke to a material rFact—namely, that 
the resolutions of 1812, imputing baseness, ingratitude, and 

ersonal dishonour to the Prince Regent, were the manufacture 
of the opposilion in London—were drawn up by the same party 
who threatened, about this very time, to ride rough-shod over 
Carlton House-—-that these resolutions were given to Mr. 
Scully—that after others had been prepared, they were read 
on the morning of the aggregate meeting, in a thin board. 
We may add now, that Lord Killeen, who moved them, if he 
read them at all, which we doubt, had not five minutes to reflect 
before he introduced them ; and on the authority of Mr. 
Mahon, on Thursday, we may further state, that this gen- 
tleman, who, from his talents, spirit; activity, and wealth, 
was always one of the most industrious and influential of the 
board, corroborated a part of this assertion, for he declared 
that he did not hear them read at all at the Meeting, and that 
he blamed them afterwards. 

Now, upon the most mature consideration—upon a calm 
review of what we have said, particularly with respect to the 


MASTER FACT—bearing i in our mind Mr. O’Connell’s loud, 
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absolute, and obstreperous denial of that fact—we do, in the 
sincerest conviction of its truth, re-assert it. | We-do believe, 
and have reason to know, that the resolutiens of insult to the 
Prince Regent, which Mr. O’Connell so generously fathers, 
that the outrageous and foolish attack upon the personal honor 
of the Sovereign, with which Mr. O’Connell expresses his 
readiness to identify himself, that the accusation of ingratitude, 
hollowness, and falsehood, against the Prince Regent, which 
Mr. O’Connell is so chivalrously anxious to assume as his 
own, that these resolutions are not, however, Mr. O’Connell’s, 
except in as far as he has adopted them then—and for reasons 
best known to himself, repeated that adoption now—with a 
view, We Suppose, of conciliating the Regent, in 1819—but 
that they are the resolutions of the opposition. 

The matter, we take it, is now put in a train of proof. 
{t cannot rest between Mr. O’Connell and The Evening Post— 
nor between Mr. Scully and Mr. Hay. Mr. O’Connell’s de- 
nial amounts to nothing—it is not, in a case of this kind, 
worth the breath with which it was formed. We have stated 
that neither Mr. O’Connell, nor Mr. Dromgoole were trusted 
then ; we further aver that from his speech it appears he was not 
trusted on Thursday last. Mr. Scully was atthe meeting; but 
Mr. O’Connell, to use his own phrase, was made the scape goat. 
He has been too often made the scape goat of the designing 
and unprincipled, and has, in consequence, done great mis- 
chief to the Catholic cause. Even his last exhibition has been 
most mischievous—his re-adoption of those impolitic and 
unprincipled resolutions—his willingness to identify himself, 
and, as faras he could, the Catholic body, with a gross, and 
vile slander on the Sovereign, will do, if not encountered 
properly, incalculable harm. He may not value any personal 
consequences which may result from this conduct to himself— 
but as a Catholic—as an ardent promoter of Catholic eman- 
cipation, he must feel, on a calm review of his very foolish 
speech, that he has shot an arrow which may rankle in a 
bosom it should be his duty, and the duty of every Catholic, 
to sooth rather than to irritate. ‘The Prince Regent is one of 
the three estates—and the time, he should recollect, for riding 
rough-shod over Carlton House, is gone by for ever. We 
believe his Royal Highness is not of a temper to be bullied at 
any time—most certainly not at this time, 

Our object, besides having the matter put upon us, in refer- 
ring so pointedly, at this particular juncture, to these resolu~ 
tions, was to warn the Catholics against the snares into which 
they might again be likely to fall. We are sorry, sincerely so, 
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that our warning has been lost on Mr. O’Connell, who occu- 
pies so high a station among the Catholics of Ireland. The 
chasm was pointed out to him, and, instead of avoiding the 
danger, he plunges into it, but not like another Curtius, to 
save his country. The path of propriety, of good sense, 
and of true patriotism was open and clear. He chose, how- 
ever, the way that was full of peril, and would we could say 
that, on his head alone the consequences might fall ; would 
that he, again to use his own term, were the only scape goat. ' 
’ We stated that meetings, just at this time, might prove 
mischievous, and could not, possibly, lead to any good. 

As far as Mr. O’Connell has been concerned in the late 
meeting, we do think that our prediction has been verified. 
But this meeting was not a meeting of all the Catholics of 
Ireland, nor of one-hundredth of the Catholics of Dublin, 
in the habit of taking a share in Catholic affairs. It was 
emphatically and solely a meeting got up previous to circuit, 
in order to make opportunities for speeching at the assizes. 
We trust the friends of the Catholics in Parliament will so 
appreciate it; that the Regent, if he hears of it, will be of 
the same opinion ; and that the folly and the intemperance of 
one individual, himself under management, will not be set 


down to the account of the whole body. 
—— 


Bishop's Court, Naas, August, 1, 1819. 






































SIR, 

“The enclosed was written above a fortnight ago, and 
forwarded to a gentleman in Dublin, to be presented to you 
for insertion In your paper—he had, unfortunately, gone into 
the country, and my letter, after having followed him to many 
different places, was returned to me here yesterday. I now 
send it to you, and hope, that as the calumny (the malignant 
tendency of which was obvious) was disseminated througa 
your paper, that you will also have the candor. to insert the 
inclosed decided contradiction of it. 

‘“‘ J am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“© Wi ttiAM R. Ponsonsy. 


Corville, Roscrea, July 16, 1819. 
*% Mer, ° 
*¢ Having read the following extract from a_ paragraph 
which lately appeared in your paper, viz. ‘ At that period, 
and long after, we thought that these resolutions came from 
the pigeon-holes of Mr. Seale and Dr. Dromgoole, who, on 
that day, acted as secretary,-and Mr. O’Connell, who lent 
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them his powerful and eloquent support, were no more in the 
secret than we were. ‘They were not trusted. ‘They did not 
know that these resolutions were drawn up by the opposition in 
London, by the party'who menaced the Prince about this time, 
to ride rough-shod through Carlton House—by that party who 
wished to use the Catholics of Ireland for mere party purposes, 
who were willing, as they had thrown them overboard before, 
in the hope of preserving their places, now to array them 
against the person of their Sovereign, at the hazard of their 
dearest hopes, in order to get in again. We were not then 
aware, that a relative of the late Mr. Ponsonby was the bearer 
of these resolutions to the member of the Catholic board who 
adopted them as his own, who had them proposed at the 
board, and who, without leading Mr. O’Connell, or Dr. 
Dromgoole into the secret of their origin, had them, in an 
evil moment, carried at an aggregate meeting.’ I feel myself 
called on (as the son and representative of the late Mr. Pon- 
sonby) to state, that the assertions and insinuations therein 
contained, are totally destitute of foundation, and that neither 
the late Mr. Ponsonby, his relatives, or connexions, had any 
participation whatever in the resolutions adopted by the 
Catholic aggregate meeting in 1812, 
“Tam, Sir, 
** Your humble Servant, 
“ Wm. R. Ponsonsy.” 


LIBEL ON THE IRISH CHARACTER. 








Several of the journals of Dublin have held up to public 
detestation the editor of The Morning Chronicle, for inserting 
what is very justly deemed a libel on the national character of 
Ireland. Differing as we do in every measure of public policy 
from that print, it cannot be supposed that we mean to ad- 
vocate its principles; yet we cannot omit stating that it has 
been hardly dealt with, in attributing to its editor, the libel in 
question. The fact is, that the disgusting passage has ori- 
ginated with an Irishman; with the author of Maurice and 
Berghetta, a novel lately published, purporting to give a 
picture of Irish manners, and who, in the 63d and 64th pages 
of his work, states as follows: 

** IT cannot but allow that the English shew themselves as 
generous as the Irish are base, cowardly, and savage ; for in 
England a man always depends upon his own courage. He 
never tries to raise a party to join him in fighting; whereas, 
it is only-when backed by a mob of friends that an Jrishman 
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will fight. In England, too, it would be reckoned a monstrous 
shame and scandal for two men to fall upon one, or to strike 
aman when on the ground: but in Ireland, twenty men will 
basely fall upon one ; and it is when they have him down on the 
ground that their savage revenge gluts itself by trying to beat 
him to death. In England, too, a man disdains to use any other 
weapons but those that nature has given him, his clenched 
fists ; but an Irish combatant never thinks himself fit for 
action without a stick, generally loaded with lead, or will seize 
a knife to have his revenge.” 

Thus, for copying this paragraph into its columns, a jour- 
nal in this city calls upon the Dublin Library to expel the 
Morning Chronicle from their collection of newspapers. They 
may, perhaps, be right to do so in a_ political point of view, 
but with the author of the novel (who is generally understood 
to be Mr. Parnell, one of the members for Wicklow) lies all 
the odium of the present offence. Will it be contended that 
an English newspaper has not a right to remark upon the Irish 
character, when an Irishman, one too who is reckoned 
enlightened and intelligent, dares to publish such a libel 
as that we have quoted? We have only to add, that it is 
one of the mean subterfuges resorted to by a particular party in 
this country, who are anxious to throw the disgraceful effusion 
upon the head of an Englishman, rather than tarnish the fame 


of the author of ** The History of the Penal Laws.” 





TO THE RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN. 
Sir, 

In the Belfast Commercial Chronicle of Saturday, May 8, 
there is a speech printed, which is there represented as having 
been spoken by you in the House of Commons, on Monday, 
May 3, when the question, concerning what were called the 
Catholic Claims, was brought before the House and decided 
upon. I own, that when I read this speech, it seemed to me 
to be every way so unworthy of you, that I considered it asa 
mere fabrication ; but upwards of two months having elapsed 
without its being disclaimed by you, or by any one on your 
behalf, you will pardon me if I now look upon it as genuine ; 
and if I avail myself of the right, which the manner of sub- 
mitting it to the eyes of the public, through the medium of a 
newspaper, gives to every reader of that paper to pass judg- 
ment upon it. I shall, however, confine myself at present 
entirely to that part of your speech which casts an unjust 
and unwarranted blemish on the Church of England, of which 
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{ have the honour and happiness to bea member. Whether 
or no you intended to degrade this excellent Church I shall 
not presume to determine; but this I say, that the parallel 
you drew between her and the Church of Rome, seems calcu- 
lated to produce this effect. This part of your speech is near 
the beginning, where you express a most anxious. desire, 
‘‘ that the two Religions (viz. of the Churches of England and 
Rome), bearing to each other the strongest similitude, having 
the same hopes, the same Redeemer, the same Gospel, the 
same God, and, in fact, resembling in nearly all respects but 
forms and sacraments, should be united under the same roof.” 
No one can doubt your meaning here to be, that the Churches 
of England and Rome agree with each other almost entirely 
in all the essentials of Religion, and that they disagree from 
each other only in matters of little or no moment. You were 
not aware, when you spoke those words, that you were repeat- 
ing the very same delusion with which an insidious Jesuit 
endeavoured, some years ago, under the disguise of a Minister 
of the Church of England, to blind, and to proselyte Protestants 
tothe Church of Rome, in his Essay towards Catholic Commu- 
nion : and surely nothing can more effectually serve to realize the 


views of such deceivers, than impressing a belief on the minds of 


the members of the Church of England, that their Religion 
and that of Rome are so nearly the same in all essentials, that 
it must be a matter of indifference to which of the two com- 
munions they shall belong. In this instance, Sir, you were 
not only advocating what were called the Catholic Claims 
(your doing which I can easily reconcile with your political 
principles), but you were advocating the cause of Popery 
itself; to reconcile your doing which, with your Protestant 
principles, I must leave entirely to your own breast, In the 
mean time, I shall proceed to shew that the resemblance be- 
tween the religions of the two Churches, which you think 
you see, exists no where but in your imagination. 

You say that the Churches of England and Rome have 
“ the same hope.” By the same hope, you must either mean the 
same grounds of hope, or else you equivocate, by substituting 
the object desired in place of the rational expectation of en- 
Joying it. Two men may hope to obtain the same thing; but 
if the foundation of the hope of the one be solid, and that of the 
other be weak or visionary, they cannot be said to have the same 
hope ; for this would be to compound wisdom and self-delusion 
with each other, and to make a reality and a phantom to be 
the same thing. This being premised, I deny that the Churches 
of England and Rome have the same hope. 
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The Church of England grounds our hope of obtaining 
the favour of God, upon our sincere, diligent, and earnest 
endeavours to know and to obey His Will, as revealed to us 
in the Holy Scriptures, and of our obtaining the acceptance 
of our imperfect obedience, the pardon of our sins, and final 
salvation, by our sincere repentance and amendment of life, and 
trusting in his infinite mercy, through the all-sufficient merits 
and mediation of Jesus Christ alone: and this hope is con- 
firmed by the sure and express promises of God. But the 
Church of Rome builds men’s hopes of the same things, upon 
their being members of her body, upon an implicit belief of 
her doctrines, and obedience to her rules and commands, 
though many of them are contrary to the Doctrines and Will 
of God revealed in the Holy Scriptures; and trusting for 
final salvation in the absolution of a priest, the merits of their 
own works, or the merits and intercessions of Apostles, Saints, 
and Martyrs, as well as of Jesus Christ, which hope is not 
only not warranted by the promises of God, but is rejected and 
condemned by the Word of God in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ: so that the Churches of England and Rome have not 
the same hope. 

You say, * They have the same Redeemer.” To make gocd 
the similitude, and to avoid equivocation, you ought to have 
said, They have only the same Redeemer, or words to that 
effect. For the Church of England acknowledges no other 
Redeemer of mankind but Jesus. Christ ALONE, whose all- 
sufficient merits, and the union in Him of the divine with 
the human nature, qualified Him, and Him only, to purchase 
the Redemption of the World, but the Church of Rome 
acknowledges, besides Jesus Christ, as many Redeemers as 
she has saints in her calendar; (which, by the way, are some- 
what more than ever existed any where else,) and by adding 
their merits to those of Jesus Christ, she indirectly denies the 
all-sufficiency of His merits for the redemption of mankind; 
wherefore the Churches of England and of Rome have not the 
same Redeemer. You say, * They have the same Gospel.” 
Here, again, the word only ought to have been added for the 
reasons before mentioned ; for the Church of England acknow- 
ledges no other Gospel, nor any thing else for Gospel, but 
what is contained in that book which is known to all Christians 
by the name of the New Testament, or plain, clear, and just 
conclusions, drawn from what is therein written. But the 
Church of Rome acknowledges for Gospel her own tradi- 
tions, and the doctrines of councils, over and above what 
is contained in the New Testament, and often contrary to 
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it; and, therefore, the Churches of England and of Rome 
have not the same Gospel. 

You say, ‘‘ They have the same God’;” whether this be 
true or no, can only be known by their agreeing or disagreeing 
in the attributes which they ascribe to the God whom they 
respectively worship. If they agree in the attributes which 
they give to their God, then the God of both is the same ; 
but if they disagree, their God is not the same ; ; for jarring or 
contradictory attributes cannot possibly belong to the same 
God. And whether they agree in the attributes they give to 
their God, can only be known by their ductrines and public 
declarations. Now the Church of England teaches and de- : 
clares that God’s mercy is over all His works, and especially 
over man, the chief of His works; and that he will grant 
salvation to all who diligently and faithfully endeavour to | 
know and to obey His will, who trust in His mercy through 
Christ Jesus, for the forgiveness of their errors and sins upon 
their renouncing and forsaking them, and for His acceptance of 
their imperfect, but sincere endeavours to please Him. But 
the Church of Rome confines and limits God’s final mercy, 
and grant of salvation to the members of her own body exclu- 
sively of all others, let the dispositions of their hearts and 
minds, and earnest desires and endeavours to serve and please 
God, be what they will. ‘These things evidently shew that the 
attributes ascribed by the Churches of England and of Rome 
to the God whom they respectively worship, are contradictory 
to each other, and, therefore, the Churches of England and 
of Rome have not the same God; and thus it appears that your 
imaginary similitude between the two Churches, fails in every 
particular. 

I am, Sir, 
Your sincere well-wisher, 


A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
July 17, 1819. 





A LETTER TO THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
(Continued from p. 496.) | 





So mucu for papal supremacy and infallibility, considered by 
the holy Romans as the sacred Bulwarks of their Church, 
which are to shield and protect all the idolatrous practices, 
ross errors, and shameful superstitions of their terrible reli- 
gion, and which they claim in right of their being the Catholic 
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Chureh, which, when they are able to prove (and perhaps the 
present leader of parliamentary opposition, being celebrated 
for his calculating powers, may assist) that a part is equal to 
the entire, and also that the Roman is not by far the worst and 
most superstitious part of the Catholic Church, (which Church 
embraces the entire community of Christians,) we may then 
believe them, and go intoa Committee on their elaims. 

As to their invocation and worship of the Virgin Mary, of 
Angels, and of all the Saints, and many sinners departed this 
life, may I enquire in what part of Scripture they can point to 
their authority for this idolatrous practice, and which some of 
their own writers have allowed was not adopted in the three 
first ages of the Church, because it appeared too much like 
heathenism ; and this admission of theirs is to be particularly 
observed by. your Royal Highness, and for this reason, that the 
Papists pretend to derive the entire of their religion, as it now 
stands, from our blessed Saviour and his Apostles, by one 
continued and uninterrupted succession; their masses and 
prayers for freeing poor afflicted felons out of purgatory, who 
may have been hanged in this life for murder, or other inno- 
cent and harmless trespasses, committed at Scullabogue, Vine- 
gar Hill, Wexford Bridge, and innumerable other places, is too 
great a humbug upon any sense but a Papist’s, to be credited 
for a single moment ; the entire story is less credible than the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, wholly in contradiction to 
every supposition of scripture, concerning a future state, and 
diametrically opposite to every principle of reason, except one, 
which, to be sure, in these times of general distress, commer- 
cial difficulties, and national bankruptcy, which our blessed 
Opposition are "eternally prophecying, since, and only since, 
their fortunate expulsion from power, I allow is not a bad one, 
viz. a strong desire on the part of these amiable, exorcising 
priests, to fill their pockets with as much of the bank-paper as 
they can, before these awful tempests, which I have just men- 
tioned, overwhelm this ruined Empire: and here I cannot 
omit mentioning to your Royal Highness a most laughable 
circumstance that took place not very long since, and not one 
hundred miles from the capital of this country, to evince the 
hungry zeal and ardent spirit with which these Popish Clergy- 
men discharge this purgatorian duty. ‘The circumstance is as 
follows : About twelve months after the death of a most re- 
spectable and wealthy Roman Catholic Gentleman, his eldest 
son, a Roman Catholic also, but whose mind had been en- 
lightened by reading and constant communion with the best in- 
formed Societies, both in these ‘countries and on the continent, 
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was much surprised, one morning, on coming out of his house, 
to observe a body of at least forty men in black, solemnly 
marching up to his door. The records of his country brought 
to his recollection a class of people designated White Boys, 
not many years before ; but what could be the object of this 
party in black, he was amazingly puzzled to find out ; however, 
terror had nearly got the better of his curiosity, for as the bat- 
talion approached the kitchen, they began to march in quick 
time, and he was in the act of making a forced retreat, when 
he fortunately recognized his parish-priest, and his father’s 
old friend, (but “* quantam muiatus ab illo,”) for thirty years 
ihis clerical hero had lived an idle, lazy life, pampering his 
corpulent and well-stuffed carcase, whilst he worked upon the 
fanciful and superstitious mind of his patron ; but at his death 
the scene changed ; the heir was abroad, no chimney corner to 
receive the reverend priest, he was obliged to attend to his pa- 
rochial duties, he lost his temper, and in consequence he lost 
his flesh ; and with the fond and delusive expectation of reco- 
vering the one, and recruiting the other, he paraded as I have 
mentioned. ‘* Pray, reverend father,” says the heir, “ may I 
enquire what weighty business you can have with me, and so 
numerously attended ?”” His priest, somewhat depressed by 
the tone and manner he was addressed in, replied, that it was 
the practice of the holy Roman Church to celebrate the anni- 
versary of a Papist’s death, and to pray him out of purgatory ; 
after which religious ceremony, it was usual to converse on the 
charitable deeds and good actions of the deceased during life ; 
and that he hoped, as was the custom, he would prepare a din- 
ner, and some gallons of whiskey punch, for the few worthy 
priests that accompanied him in this pious and quite necessary 
duty.—** Reverend Sir,” replied this respectable and enlight- 
ened gentleman, “I am decidedly of opinion that my la- 
mented father led a most pious, religious, and Christian life, 
and I entertain the best-founded hopes, that through the mer- 
cies of his blessed Redeemer, he is now with the Almighty in 
Heaven : as to your purgatory, I know nothing, but if you 
wish to pay any religious respect to the memory of my deceas- 
ed parent, I request you will pay it over the grave, where (in 
that neighbouring church-yard) his sacred remains repose, but 
of this I am perfectly certain, that in my house I will sanction 
neither drunkenness nor carousing, under any pretence what- 
soever.” In consequence the door was closed, and this Roman 
legion retired. 

__ As to that most lucrative article of their Church which en- 
}0ins confessien to a priest, at least once in a year, in the scrip- 
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tural passage which they take as their authority, they have ad- 
ded in the Douay Bible a note, in which they iusist that to 
confess our sins one to another, as enjoined by St. James, 
means to confess them to a priest, and to pay the reverend fa- 
ther well, for his trouble was not to be neglected, I suppose, of 
course. If any rational being, except a Popish priest, was asked 
how he understood the passage alluded to in the 5th chapter of 
the General Epistle of James, 16th verse, he would answer, as 
a Rev. gentleman did, one of their own communion, and pro- 
bably the most enlightened amongst them, certainly the most 
candid, that these words of St. James which were addressed to the 
twelve tribes scattered abroad, impose just as strong an obliga- 
tion on the priest to confess his own sins to the apothecary or 
nurse-tender, as for the sick man to confess to the priest—but 
as to a man in health being under a _ necessity of confessing at 
all, there is not a single word mentioned in Scripture on 
the subject. KH is necessary here just to observe that this 
learned and Reverend Divine had been employed by the Catho- 
lic College at Maynooth, to inspect and review the Holy Scrip- 
tures, for the purpose of preparing an impious and corrupted 
edition of them, in order to cover and sanction the gross errors 
and idolatrous practices of this holy Mother of all churches, 
and to endeavour, by these deceptive tricks, to anticipate our 
religious societies in their laudable efforts to instruct the poor 
of this country—but this truly pious and upright clergyman 
was so horrified at the absolute contradiction offered through- 
out the entire of these sacred pages to the truth and validity of 
Popes Gregory the Seventh and Pius the Fourth’s religion, 
and was so shocked at having been so long duped into a con- 
viction that his eternal salvation depended on a belief in such 
absurdities and impious practices, that he immediately became 
a penitent and sincere convert to the mild, tolerant, and apos- 
tolic truths of our most holy and established Protestant faith. 
But if these doctrines and articles which I have enumerated, 
are ridiculous and ludicrous, from the gross absurdity and falsity 
of them, what, in the name of all that is pure, and perfect, 
and holy, can be said in justification of the horrible impiety of 
the following, in direct contradiction to Scripture? And first 
the worship of images, crucifixes, and even pictures, which is 
expressly and distinctly forbid by the second commandment, 
and by the express word of God, which commands us to wor- 
ship the Lord our God, and to serve him only, and which de- 
clares that as there is but one God, so there is but one Media- 
tor between God and man, Jesus Christ—but one Mediator, 
not only of redemption but also of intercession ; for the apos- 
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tle speaks of a Mediator of intercession, by whom only we are 
to offer up our prayers to God, and forbids us positively to wor- 
ship or bow down to any image or likeness; and as I have 
already mentioned, several writers of their own communion 
have acknowledged that there is neither precept nor example 
in Scripture for these idolatrous practices, and that they were 
not even in use for several of the first ages of the christian 
ehurch ; also their performing the service of God in a language 
entirely unknown to the people, contrary to Scripture—to St. 
Paul’s express direction (contained in a whole chapter) —and 
the universal practice of the ancient church ; nor can they 
point out to us a single testimony of any Father, for the first 
six hundred years, to justify the practice ; and often as I have 
passed the chapels in the part of the country in which I reside, 
and beheld the poor ignorant, superstitious creatures kneeling 
in the mud, and beating their breasts, without understanding 
or even hearing a word that was uttered, how have I wished 
that these blows were reduplicated upon the carcases of these 
impious, hypocritical priests, and that the government of this 
country would again, and I hope will, at no distant day, by re- 
enacting some of the penal laws, make a decided difference 
between idolatry and christian schism, in Ireland particularly, 
to save our children eventually from Papal Supremacy, and all 
the dreadful horrors of the Inquisition. 

Again, what are we to think of their great doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, in direct hostility to the scriptures, which, after 
consecration, so frequently call the elements bread and wine ; 
and to the practice of our blessed Saviour, who desired his 
disciples to eat the bread, and drink the wine ia remembrance 
of him, thus justifying the figurative sense in which we re- 
ceive the Holy Sacrament, totally differing from the Popish 
explanation of this most pious and sacred ceremony: for they 
insist that a vulgar, illiterate priest does really change some 
flour and water into the body and blood of Jesus Christ, and 
that he makes this Popish mixture a God ; and if it is not 
idolatry to adore this wafer, I cannot comprehend in what Pa- 
ganism consists. Also, in absolute and direct opposition to 
the Scriptures, and to the object which God Almighty had in 
writing and publishing them, they close the Bible of Christ to 
their flocks, and they will not permit them to do that which all 
the ancient Fathers of the church, with one exception, had 
exhorted them to for many ages—to be constant and assiduous 
in reading the holy scriptures. ‘That sacred book, which was 
written to reveal to, and instruct mankind in the knowledge of 
their God, of his will, aud of their duty, they are ordered by 
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these shameless priests not to read or open, under pain of eter- 
nal damnation : and are such ordinations and practices to be 
not only tolerated in this christian empire, but even nurtured, 
supported, and encouraged, to the degradation of their own 
pure, perfect, and apostolic doctrines, by a set of disaflected 
or ignorant place-hunters, under the specious appellation of 
religious liberty and Catholic emancipation ? 

How are the people to be instructed, if not gees to 
examine and consult the great sources of light and life? How 
are they ever to become good christians, and good and peace- 
able subjects, if they cannot understand the Liturgy of their 
church ? 

In my parish I made many endeavours to afford religipus 
instruction to my poor, ignorant parishioners, all of whom, 
with the exception of six or seven, were Papists. I built a 
school-house, appointed a master, purchased books, was cre- 
dulous enough to believe that I was sufficiently popular amongst 
them to insure me success ; but a few days afterwards, on 
going to visit my school, and examine the children, I found the 
house deserted, and, on enquiry, I ascertained that the day be- 
fore the parish priest had ordered the scholars to their homes, 
and, in the centre of the school room, having collected them, 
burnt the heretical books, Yet, when our blessed Saviour 
would represent the most certain and effectual way of attaining 
everlasting life, he at different times directs us to the holy 
scriptures, and in the most convincing manner, through the 
beautiful and affecting parable of the Rich Man ‘and Lazarus, 
in which Abraham, in answer to the Rich Man’s enquiry, how 
his brethren on earth may escape the dreadful torments of 
hell, replies thus: “¢ They have Moses and the Prophets, let 
them hear them.” And again, when pressed that one might 
be sent from the dead, to testify unto them, he said, * If they 
hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead,” so evidently superior 
to every other inducement to repentance did our blessed Re- 
dcemer believe the holy scriptures. He did not mean the cor- 
rupted, altered, authorized Popish Bible, with the infamous and. 
treasonable Rhemish Notes, but the pure, unadulterated, and 
perfect translation of the Scriptures, as read in our Protestant 
churches ; and yet our popish hicrarchy dare to conceal or dis- 
figure the sacred truths of both the Old and New Testaments 
from their flocks : Moses is quite unknown to them, and as to 
Prophets, the only ones they can hear of, and are taught to 
attend to, are the empty-headed orators of the Catholic Board, 
the ‘Talents in Opposition, (and may they ever continue so) and 
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lastin point of understanding and respectability, though first 
in his own estimation, their new convert, the perennial Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, who, from his late long-winded exertions 
in their favour, I should not be surprised to see classed with St. 
Bridget and Thomas-a-Becket, in the next Papal Calendar of 
Saints, but from such Saits, and from such Prophets, good 
Lord deliver both Papists and ourselves. 

Then their administration of the Sacrament in one kind is 
directly contrary to our Saviour’s institution and ‘example, as 
they are themselves obliged to confess, and in violation of the 
constant practice of every christian church in the world for 
more than a thousand years: their fastings originate from the 
same cause as their purgatory and masses, a strong desire to 
squeeze as much money out of their flocks as possible, and are 
contrary to scripture, for St. Paul, in his first Epistle to Timo- 
thy, 4th chapter, Ist, 2d, and 3d verses, expressly says, and this 
most holy apostle prophesies, ‘* that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith,” (as Papists most assuredly have) 
“ giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils,’ (as 
follows, and attend to this, my poor duped, deceived country- 
men,) ‘* speaking lies in hypocricy, having their conscience 
seared with a hot iron: forbidding to marry, and commanding 
to abstain from meats.” Here speaks the apostle, you know 
best what your priests and prophets tell you, my unfortunate 
popish brethren : when on the bed of sickness and of pain, 
they will rob you of your little pittance to pay for the indul- 
gence of taking nourishment, which, in many cases, is ne- 
cessary to prolong your existence: and this is the horrible 
religion, patronized by every individual who enrolls himself, no 
matter for what reason, under the tolerant and pious banners of 
an infuriate opposition. But in no part of scripture are we 
enjoined to fast, and although our Redeemer fasted forty days 
and forty nights, he never ordered us to attempt doing so, and 
we should only consider it as one of those great miracles which 
he performed to prove that he was the Son of God, and that 
his mission was a divine one : but as to obliging the poor Pa- 
pists to eat fish on Fridays and Saturdays, I can certainly per- 
ceive no sense at all in this ordination, except it may be ne- 
cessary occasionally to give them diet easily digested, in order 
to prevent their being choaked by the tough and impious false- 
hoods and absurdities their priests have been so long cramming 
down their throats, and we cannot suppose that holy and in- 
spired writers would have omitted expressly to mention any im- 
portant article of faith, or would have allowed to be handed 
down by tradition any matter or ceremony connected with our 
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salvation, when they thought it right even to publish and trans- 
mit in writing their opinions and sentiments on subjects of 
much less importance ; for in the writings, either of apostles 
or evangelists, there is not a single syllable expressed of such 
fasts ; not but whatI think it would be of extreme service to 
the established, apostolic, and christian religion, and to them- 
selves also, if the entire body of Pope, Cardinals, hierarchy, 
and priests, with the most active of their protestant supporters, 
not forgetting the late perennial convert, were now and then 
literally and strictly obliged to fast for about two days ata time, 
I believe the Admiralty would be better attended to, and Popish 
Emancipation less, by the Secretary and his new Parliamentary 
friends ; and if his pious and tolerant phalanx would strictly 
attend to the wholesome advice recommended by St. Paul, in 
the 7th verse of the chapter and epistle above-mentioned, I 
think it would be of infinite service to church, state, and them- 
selves : he advises to refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and 
to exercise rather unto godliness. 

I think these few articles, and doctrines of their creed, 
which I have submitted for your Royal Highness’s considera- 
tion, are quite sufficient, with their absolutions and indul- 
gences, to give you rather an unfavourable opinion of the 
Christianity and intellects of your popish friends :—but there 
is one of their doctrines, as established and enforced under 
an anathema by the council of Trent, of so shocking and 
impious a nature, that I have reserved it for the last instance 
of their daring and presumptuous impiety, with which I shall 
trouble you ; and it is of a nature so materially affecting the 
salvation of the papists themselves, (according to the ordina- 
tion of their favourite Pope Pius the Fourth—and of his 
infallibility they have no doubt, recollect, as their entire 
structure of blasphemy, impiety, and idolatry, depends on it,) 
that 1 do hope if this letter should be read by any of them, 
it may prove the means of turning their attention to the only 
true and certain path of salvation, the Holy Scriptures—for 
I am entirely convinced, that they have deviated widely from 
the course pointed out and directed by our most Holy Re- 
deemer. 

- The doctrine I allude to is this, that to constitute the validity 
of the sacraments, in the popish church, the officiating clergy- 
man must intend to do, what his church does, and the great 
danger emanating from which doctrine is this, that if in the 
administration, for instance of baptism, the priest should be 
either intoxicated, (by no means an unusual thing) or even 
inattentive at the moment, then it is not (so says Pius and the 
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council of Trent) a baptism, and the party can be no Christian : 
so likewise in marriage, which is one of their sacraments, if 
the priest should be intoxicated, and if the ceremony is de- 
layed until evening—this will prove generally the case; then 
I insist on it that according to their own creed, the contract 
is invalid, there is no marriage, the parties live in an actual 
state of adultery—and in the event of a papist bringing an 
action for the seduction of his wife against any of my family, 
which I do not say is very likely, at least I hope not, the first 
thing I should insist on, as absolutely necessary for the 
Roman to prove, would be, not his conjugal felicity, not the 
previous virtue, character, and rare accomplishments of his 
Lucretia, not the many years they had lived together in do- 
mestic love and harmony, but by positive disinterested, and 
bona fide evidence; to establish this rare fact, that when the 
marriage ceremony was performed, the parish priest was 
sober. 

Hear this, ye empty-headed, blustering, factious dema- 
gogues ; attend to this most extraordinary doctrine, my fair 
Roman Catholic countrywomen, and exert your influence over 
your besotted, superstitious, priest-ridden husbands, to induce 
them to read, seriously and attentively, the Holy Scriptures ; 
for in them only can they find eternal life, and most surely, in 
no part of them will they find that our sins are forgiven us 
in consequence of the absolution and intention of the priest, 
but solely in consequence of the sincere and firm repentance 
of the pious Christian, and that when men have performed 
every thing which their Redeemer requires of them, when 
they have done all in their power to work out their own sal- 
vation, when they may have been really baptized, believed 
that our Saviour was the Son of God, sincerely repented of 
their sins, and have lived a holy and religious life—yet that 
all this, in direct violation of the sacred promises of Jesus 
Christ, may avail the dying penitent nothing, but that he is 
to lose the benefit of all those blessings, and that everlasting 
happiness which Almighty God intends for him, because the 
priest has not. the same intention; from which doctrines, 
articles, and creed, I am decidedly of opinion, that instead 
of there being no hopes of salvation, out of the pale of the 
Roman church, as they insist on, that of all the Christian 
churches, (and [ really think it is scarcely to be called one,) it is 
the most difficult to merit salvation in, or even to expect it. 


(To be continued.) 
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VISCOUNT DUNDEE. 
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By Dr. Pircarrn. 





Te moriente novas, accepit Scotia leges 
Accepitque novos te moriente Deos 

Illa tibi super esse nequit, nec tu potes illz 
Ergo CALEDONIA nomen inane, VALE 

Tu que Vale gentis quandam fortissime Ductor 
Ultime Scotorum, atque ultime Grane, Vale. 





Translation by Dryden. 


Oh, last and best of Scots, who didst maintain 
Thy country’s freedom from a foreign reign ; 
New people fill the land now thou art gone, 

New gods the temples, and new kings the throne. 
Scotland and thou didst in each other live, 

Nor wouldst thou her, nor could she thee, outlive. 
FAREWELL, who dying, didst support the state, 
And couldst not fall but with thy country’s fate. 





A more literal Translation, by the Rev. John Graham, M, A. 


Thy death, DunpeEr, has crush’d thy country’s cause, 

New’s her religion now, and new her laws ; 

As thou disdain’d her ruin to survive, 

Without thee now she nobly scorns to live. 

FAREWELL, then, CALEDONIA, empty name, 

Av1&v, thou last of Scots, and last bold GR&ME ! , 


Lifford, July 26, 1819. 
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prevent a vacillating price of, 
2o9. 

Crood and Evil, on the mixture of, 
401. 

Good Works, Archbishop Cranmer 
on the necessity of, 51. 

, Observations on, 53. 

- , {he Bishop of Chester 
on the necessity of, tor salvation, 
O06. 

Goverument, on the science of, 
Ov. 














, on the attention of, 
to the condition of Lreland, 217. 


Graham, the Rev. John, his Statisti- 
cal Survey of Shruel, reviewed, 446, 

‘Grass on the house tops,” men- 
tioned by Isaiah, illustrated by a 
custom of Sweden, 350. 

Grattan, Henry, esq., M. P. letter 
to, on Catholic Emancipation, 275, 
$70, 596. 

Grey, Earl, remarks on his speech, 
on the Catholic petition, 380, 585, 
465. 





, on his speech for re- 
pealing the Declaration against 
'Transubstantiation, 569, 

HALES, Dr., his remarks on the 
inferiority of the African race, 
521. - 

‘‘ Harmonia Apostolica,” of Bishop 

snull, recommended, 310. 

Hicreford, letters addressed to the 
Dishop of, containing select trans- 
lations of Chrysostom’s Homilies, 
63, 268, 556, 

Heretics, Romish decree for the 
extirpation of, 82. 

——_——-—,, plea of the papists for per- 
secuting the, 183. 

Holroyd, Edwar@g-esq. his observa- 
vations on the case of Abraham 
Thornton, reviewed, 527. 

Hooker, Bishop, on reading the 
Scriptures in the service of the 
charch, 21. 

Human learning, on the necessity of, 
for clearly propagating divine 
truths, 269. 

——-—— race, om the varieties of 
the, 515, 518. 

Hunt, the genuineness of his preten- 
sions proved, by his genuine beer 
brewed at Bristol, 557. 

Hunterian Oration for 1819, Mr. 
Abernethy’s review of, 256. 

Hydra Vieidis of Linneus, Natural 
History of the, 410. 

Hymns and Psalms, on the several 
collections of, unauthorized, sung 
in churches, 125. 

IMAGE- WORSHIP, observations of 
the ‘- Protestant Advocate’ on, 75, 
570. 

Impressment of seamen, observations 
to do away the evils of, 255. 

Infidelity, the contagious influence 
of, 41. 





, admonitory remarks on, 
515. 

Inflammatory Endemic Fever, ob- 
servations on, 349. 

Ireland, whether Catholicity esta- 
tablished would better the con- 
dition of, 528. 

a——, On thie village clergy of, 532. 
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freland, on collecting tythes in, 533. 

——-, on the culture of flax in, 
214. 

——~, on the attention of govern- 
mentto, 217. 

——, Mr. J. C. Curwen’s obser- 
vations on the State of, reviewed, 
31, 209, 363, 438, 528. 

——-, address to the Protestants of, 
in answer to an address to the 
Catholics, 193. 

—-——, defence of the Protestant 


gentlemen of, from the calumnies of 


Mr. Curwen, 210. 

Irish Peasantry, Mr. Curwen’s erro- 
neous Opinion of, in his “ Obser- 
vations on the State of Ireland,” 
209. 

o——= Character, a libel on the, with 
remarks, 59.5. 

——, on the necessity of controlling 
party spirit in, 364. 

JACKSON, the American general, 
remarks on, 524. 

Jacobinism, extract from M. Barruel’s 
Memoirs of, on the origin of the 
French Revolution, 120. 

——_——-—, horrid consequences of, 
313. 

—_—_—— —, on the vigilance of, 346. 

~ , on the progress of, 560. 

James II., on his arbitrary rule, 199, 

Jesuits, their establishment at Stoney- 
hurst, 468. 





Jesuit, on the general repugnance of 


the Papists of Ireland, against the 
appointment of one, as titular Bi- 
of Kerry, 576. 

Jesus Christ, his divinity supported, 
271. 

Joshua, his commanding the sun to 
stand still, no argument for the 
infidel, 541. 

Justification, extract from Archbishop 
Cranmer on, 51. 

, from Bishop Bull on, 





511. 

KENNEY, Dr. Arthur H., on the 
principles and practices of pre- 
tended reformers in Church and 
State, reviewed, 109, 

Kilrush, Ireland, observations on the 
flourishing state of the Protestant 
clergy in, 2153. 

King, or Queen, oath taken by, to 
exclude papists from parliament, 
467. 

LAND, power anciently vested in 
the free proprietors of, only, 335. 
Laplanders, some account of the, 

449, 

Lawrence, Mr., extract from, on 

organization, 42, 





— —, his obligations to 





Mr. Abernethy, and his grateful 
method of returniug them, 258, 
— —, his Lectures on phy- 
siology, zoology, and the natural 
history of man, reviewed, 313, 408. 

Laurence, R., LL. D. his ** Ascensio 
Isaiz Vatis,” reviewed, 428. 

Life, on the management of the good 
and ill of, 357, 

Limerick, on the law of Queen Anne, 
forbidding papists to reside within 
the walls of, -215. 

Liverpool, Mr. Lyne’s Letter to the 
Earl of, on Gold Currency, re- 
viewed, 25. 

————~, the Earl of, his speech on 
Catholic Claims, 483. 

Lizars, Mr. on his new mode of en- 
graving, 498. 

Lloyd, the Rev. R. admirable petition 
to Parliament, drawn up against 
the bill for abrogating “ The Decla- 
ration against ‘Transubstantiation,” 
470. 

Locke, examination of his axioms on 
Government, 66. 

, remarks on his Essay, 460. 

, on his ‘State of Nature,” 
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, on Liberty, 567. 

, on Slavery, ib. 

London; or a month at Stevens's, 
review of, 148. 

» extracts from, 149. 

Longford, Letter to the earl of, on 
Roman Catholic emancipation, 396. 

Lords, on the speeches in the House 
of, on Catholic emancipation, 
377. 

Lyne, Mr. Charles, his Letter to the 
Earl of Liverpool, on the impossi- 
bility of a speedy return to Gold 
Currency, reviewed, 25. 

, extracts from, v7. 

MAGNA CHARTA, the kind of 
liberty it grants, 358. 

Man, on his free agency, 556. 

Manchester, on the recent conspiracy 
at, 578. 

Macauley, Mr. observations on, and 
the African Institution, 7. 

Magistrate, on his right to take away 
life, 102. 

Mankind, on the white and dark co- 
loured races of, 519. 

Martello ‘Towers, Ireland, on the 
policy of erecting them, 210. 

Marsh Fever, observations on the, 
350. 

Marsh, the Rev. W., review of the 
Rev. E. J. Burrow’s Letter to, on 
Evangelical principles, 416. 

Materialism, observations on Dr, 
Priestley’s doctrine of, 45. 
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Matter, Sir Isaac Newton’s definition 
of, 44. 

, human, immoveable without 
the thinking substance, 413. 

Medical Practice, observations on, 
547. 

Melville, Lord, Mr. Thomas Urqua- 
hart’s Letter to, on manning the 
Navy, reviewed, 250. 

Metallic Currency, on the necessity 
of return to a, 30. 

Miller, the Rev. John, his Sermon on 
the Divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, reviewed, 126, 559. 

Milner, Dr. his want of Christian li- 
berality, 164. 

Mind, on the mysterious mechanism 
of the, 409. 

——, on the inequalities of, among 
mankind, 415. 

‘¢ More Broad Grins,” review of, 361. 

Mosaic Dispensation, on the propri- 
ety of instituting the, before 
Christian, 129. th 

NATHAN, Mrs., her “ Elvington,” 
reviewed, 229. 

Netherlands, on the oaths of the Bel- 
gian Bishops to support the govern. 
ment of the, 167. 

“‘ New Light,” observations on the, 
16. 

Newton, the Rev. J., extract from his 
Cardiphonia, prescribing the Clas- 
sics, 546. 

Norway, many of the usages in, En- 
glish, 452. 

Norwich, Bishop of, remarks on his 
Speech for the Catholic petition, 
383. 

OATHS, on the taking of, by Papists, 
181. 

Oath, on the power of the pope to 
absolve from the obligation of a, 284. 

O‘Connell, Daniel, Esq. a letter to, 
for his appeal to the Roman Catho- 
lics of lreland, 187. 

Old Church of England Principles, 
by the Rev. R. Warmer, review 
of, 22, 236. 

One family, on the descent of man- 
kind, from 320. 

“One thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine,’ review of, 150. 

extracts from, ib. 

Owen, M. on his plan tor the relief 
of the poor, 564. 

Original sin, the Rev. Henry Todd 
on, reviewed, 50. 

‘Ogstw, Observations on the word, 272, 
459, 

PAPAL SEE, its thirst for secular 

dominion, 135. 








Papal See, its tyranny over its epis- 
copacy, ib. 

Paper currency, on the necessity of, 
434. | 

Papist, antipathy of the Roman Ca- 
tholics to the appellation of, 593. 

Papists, observations on the maxim 
amongst, 156. 

, on the mischief from the 

elective franchise granted to, 365. 

, oaths taken by, to Protes- 

testant governments, considered by 

them not binding, 3753. 

, on the allegiance of, 180. 

, on the taking of oaths by, 














181. 
, outrages committed by, at 
the church of Almoritia, Ireland, 
£01. 





, the aim of the, political pow- 

er, 204. 

, their prayers, at first meek 

and humble, 375. 

» the majority of them ignorant 
and without will, from the dominion 
of their priesthood, 578. 

Parliament, retrospect of the late 
Session of, 262, 465. 

Party, on the littleness of, 499. 

Pauperism, on its demoralizing ef- 
tects, 263. 

——, on the causes of, 264. 

——.,, on lessening, 265. 

Peel, the Right Hon. Robert, M. P-. 
Letter to, on the pernicious effects 
of a variable Standard of value, 
reviewed, 25. 

——, Turner’s letter ‘to, on the 
resumption of cash-payments, 433. 

, Tables shew- 
ing the non-influence of, on gold, 
456, 457. 

Penal Laws, observations on the, 99. 

People, the ancient villeinage of the, 
and the modern cry of their usurped 
rights, 334. 

Peterborough, Bishop of, his speech 

against the Catholic petition, 584. 

_ , extract from his compa- 
rative View of the two Churches, 
on the Pope’s supremacy, 469. 

“* Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolks, 
reviewed, 497. 

Philopatri’s, Letters of, to Dr. Phiili- 
more, reviewed, 162. 

Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural 
History of Man, by Mr. Lawrence, 
reviewed, 515, 408, 514. 

Pitt, Mr., extract from his Speech 
on Toleration, 152, 

Political Knowledge, observations on, 
109, 
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Poor Laws, observations on the, 263. 

Poor and working Classes, results of 
Radical Reform to the, 56z. 

——, recommendations for the relief 
of, 564. 

Pope, proof of the unabated claims 
of the, 154. 

——,on obedience demanded by the, 
180. 

——, on the power of the, to absolve 
trom the obligation of an oath, 284. 

Popery, a bar to extensive science, 
49, 

Portuguese, observations on the Slave 
Trade, carried on by, i2. 

Potatoe, proofs of its nutricionus qua- 
lity, 367. 

Predestination, observations on, 148, 
071, 457. 

Pretended Reformers in Church and 
State, Dr. Kenney on the princi- 
ples and practices of, reviewed, 
109. 

~ , extracts from, 
141. 

Priestley, Dr.,on his phlogistic system 
of chemistry, 411. 

-- remarks on his doc- 
trine of materialism, 45. 

Priesthood, on the importance of a 
learned, regular, and appointed, 23. 

Primitive Fathers, proofs that they 
did not understand Scripture calvi- 
nistically, 227. 

Prisons, on the state of, 267. 

Proserpine, description of the lake 
of, 47. 

Protestant Advocate, observation of, 
on image-worship, 73. 

, on the Catholic 











Claims, 177. 

— , on the right of 
the Clergy to petition Parliament 
against the Catholic Claims, 281. 

Ascendency, on the luke- 
warm inactivity of the supporters 
of, 202. 

Protestants of Ireland, on the perse- 
cuted condition of the, 78. 

_ , on their peti- 

tioning for popery, 184. 

— Union, meeting and re- 

solutions of the, 205. 

Church and the Rhemish, 
difference between, 276. 

Protestants, on the treatment of, in 
the south of France, 293. 

Prussia, on mixed marriages in, 290. 

Purgatory, a droll instance of praying 
ont of, 601, 

QUARRY, Dr. refutution of his 
opinion of an autique medal, found 

near Cork, 158, 
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RADICAL REFORMERS, obser- 
vations on, 114. 

Reform, review of Mr, 
Ensor’s pamphlet on, 552. 

Rapin, extract from, on the elective 
franchise of the people to send to 
Parliament, 336. 

Rational Dissenter, observations on 
the, 245. 

Reason, insufficiency of, to compre- 
hend the Deity, 69, 

Reformers, not Calvinistic, 51, 54. 

Political, Antichristians, 











340. 

Religious freedom, on the universa- 
lity of, 291. 

Religion, the most powerful principle 
of the human mind, proved by the 
conduct ef the Catholics of Ireland, 
370. 

Rennel, Mr. Thomas, his remarks on 
Scepticism, as to Organization and 
Life, reviewed, 39. 

Reprobation, observations on, 57. 

Revelation, observations on, 558. 

Roman Catholic Claims, observations 
on, 165, 298. 





, their worship en- 
tirely emancipated, 278. 

—-— Court, its ambition and policy, 
182. 

Romanists, remarks on the disabili- 
ties of the, 81. 

-- , on their ambitious Claims, 
194. 

Rome, proofs of the Idolatry prac- 
tised in the Church of, 78. 

——, Church of, impassable bars for 
union of the Church of England 
with the, 164. 

Romish Bishops, their profession of 
Faith before consecration, 166. 

Priests, remarks on the emo- 
luments of, 212. 

Russell, Mr. George, his Tour through 
Sicily, reviewed, 46. 

SZECULOMASTIX, or the lash of 
the Age we live in, reviewed, 453, 

, extract from, 











454. 

Saints, folly of the invocation of, 76. 

Salvation, the Bishop of Chester’s 
Sermon on the Scriptural doctrine 
of Man’s, reviewed, 305.—the Ser- 
mon defended from the aspersions 
of alay member, ib. 

Scepticism, as connected with organi- 
zation and life, review of Mr. Rene 
nels remarks on, 59. 

_ , of the prevalence of, 
among the Medical Profession, 41. 

Schism, observations on, 17. 
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Scotland, on the Episcopal Church of, 
505. 

Scotch Fducation and Universities, 
observations on, 501. 

Scriptures, onthe New Version of the, 
their insufficiency and presumption, 
64. 

—, the Rev. Jokn Miller's Ser- 
mons on the Divine Authority 
of the, reviewed, 126, 323, 539. 

Seditious Publications, observations 
on, 110. 

Sherwin’s Register, extract from, on 
“ Killing no Murder,” 116. 

Short Hand, Mr. William Gautress’s 
introduction to, reviewed, 447. 

Shruel, Ireland, the Rev. John Gra- 
ham’s statistical survey of, review- 
ed, 446. 

, the custom at, the usual, as 
among the Papists of Ireland, ib. 
Sin, on the expiation of by the death 

of Christ, 63. 

, observations on the word, 70. 

Sicily, Mr. George Russel’s tour 
through, reviewed, 46. 

——-, observations on its architectu- 
ral remains, ib. 

——-, cause of the poverty of the 
arts in, ib. 

Sierra Leona Company, observations 
on the, 2. 

Slave Trade, Dr. Thorpe’s view of the 
present increase of, reviewed, 1. 

» extracts from, 3. 

—, observations on the, ib. 
Slaves, Dr. Thorpe’s commentary on 
the illicit traffic in, reviewed, ib. 
Slave abolitionists, on their own traffic 

in the trade, 99. 
Smith, Sir James Edward, his defence 

















of the Church and Universities of 


England, reviewed, 240. 
, false statement of Mr., in his 
controversy with professor Monk, 


562. 





, Mr. Charles Harvey, his no- 
vel , Eudoxia, daughter of Belisarius, 
reviewed, 356. 

Soul, on its ‘immortality, 415. 

Spain, on the bad education given to 
females in, 358. 

Spanish Main, narrative of a voyage 
to the, reviewed, 522, 

Spaniards, transatlantic, their huma- 
nity to the Negro, 523, 

St. Bartholomew’s Eve, reviewof, 525. 

on the horrid 
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butcheries of, 525. 
Standard of Value, Leiter to the 





Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P. on 
the foe gory effects of a variable, 
reviewed, ¢ 

Stoney, the Fa T. U., his remarks on 
the principles, misnamed Evangel- 
ical, 425. 

Stoneyhurst, on the Jesuit establish- 
ment at, 4638. 
Storks, on the regard and attention 
paid to, by various countries, 524. 
Sussex, the Duke of, a Letter to him 
unmasking the views and designs 
of Papists, 488, 599. 

Sweden, grass on the house-tops men- 
tioned by Isaiah, illustrated in, 330. 

Swedish Gentry, characteristics of 
the, 328. - 

“TALES OF MY LANDLORD, 
Third Series,” reviewed, 507. 

, extract from, 508. 

‘Testaments, on the figurative language 
of the New and Old, 18 

—, observations on thie, 10. 

‘Thornton, Abraham, observations on 
the case of, reviewed, 527. 

—, remarks on his innocence, 





we 








ib. 

Tithes, on the commutation of, in Ire- 
land, 216. 

Time, onthe employment of, 547. 

Toleration, observations on, 16. 

—, extract from a speech of 
Mr. Pitt 0n,152. 

Thorpe, Dr. his View of the Present 
Increase of the Slave Trade, re- 
viewed, 1. 

—— , his Commentary on the illicit 
Traffic in Slaves, reviewed, ib. 

Todd, the Rev. Henry, on Original 
Sin, free will, &c, reviewed, 50. 

Transubstantiation, meeting of the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's West, 
against abrogating the Declaration 
against, 470. 





—, extract of the 
Bill for abrogating the Declaration, 
76. 








, letter to the Pro- 
testant Advocate on, 486. 

Trinity, extract from Bishop Beve- 
ridge on the, 259. 

Troy, Dr. correspondence between, 
and the Sheriffs of Dublin, on the 
Roman Catholic Chaplaincy of 
Newgate, 9. 

——, his principles of Catholicity 
remarked on, 373. 

Turner, Samuel, Esq. F.R.S. his Let- 
ter to Mr. Peel, on the resumption 

of Cash payments, reviewed, 433, 
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LSTER, on the Presbyterians of, 
retaining their popular emoluments, 
213. 

Unitarians, on their crafty choice of 
parts of Scripture, 239. 

, on their boasted univer- 
sal Philanthropy, 317. 

Universities, on the study of Botany 
in, 241. 

Universal Saffrage, observations on, 
333, 541. 

Urquhart, Mr. Thomas, his Letter to 
Lord Melville on manning the 
Navy, reviewed, 250. 

VAUGHAN, the Rev. Edward Tho- 
mas, his ‘* Calvinistic Clergy De- 
fended,” reviewed, 55, 142, 218. 

Virgin Mary, on the Idolatrous worship 
of, 74, 600. 

-— , impious prayer to the, 76. 
Vowels, on the omission of, 448. 
Vulgate Version of the Scriptures, 

contributary to the doctrine of 
Predestination, 458. 
WARNER, the Rev. R. his “ Old 
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An Acrostic, 95. 
An Irish Melody, 279. 
Antipathy of the Roman Catholics to 
the Appellation of Papists, 393. 
BRUNTON’S, Mrs. Emmelina, and 
other Pieces, 401. 

Burrow's Letter to the Rev. W. 
Marsh, 416, 544. 

——————=, his Second Letter, ib. 

CATHOLIC Advice, a Poem, 300. 

: Aggregate Meeting, 578, 

Christian’s Vindication of the Crimi- 
nal Law, 97. 

Clarke’s Travels in Europe; Asia, and 
Africa, 323, 449. 

Cronhelm’s New Method of Book- 
keeping, 369. 

Curwen’s observations on the State 
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Church. of England Priciples,” re- 


viewed, 13. 

Wellington, the Duke of, on his 
Speech against the Catholic Peti- 
tion, 386, 388. 

Wessenburg, Baron, on his reform 
of the German Catholic Church, 
133. 

West India Islands, or the Eastern 
possessions, Mr. Nodes Dickenson’s 
work on the Yellow Fever, recom- 
mended to personsintended for the, 
353. 

Wilberforce, Mr. his observations on 
Puritan writings, and Mr. Burrow’s 
remarks on, 546. 

Worcester, Bishop of, on his Speech 
against the Catholic Petition, 385. 

World, on conformity to the, what is 
meant, 417. 

———, extract from Dr. Doddridge 
on excessive love of the, 419. 

Yellow Fever, Mr. Nodes Dickinson's 
observations on, reviewed, 347. 

—, on the treatment of, 





348. 


of Ireland, continued, 31, 209, 363, 
438, 528. 

DICKENSON on the Yellow Fe- 
ver, 347. 

Dickson on the Prevalence of Fever, 
160. 

Doctrinal Decisions of the Belgian 
Bishops, 165. 

EFFECTS of the Rotunda Meeting, 
93. 

England's Memeir of an Antique | 
Medal, 157. 

Ensor on Radical Reform, 332. 

Elvington, a Novel, by Mrs, Nathan, » 
329. 

Epitaph on Graham, of Claverhouse, 
Ireland, 608. a4 

Eudoxia, Daughter of Belisarius, 
356. 

FITZ-FLORIAN’S Alphabet, 234. 

GAWTRESS' Introduction to Short 
Hand, 447. | 
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Graham’s Statistical Survey of the 
Parish of Shruel, 446. 

HOLROYD’S observations on the 
Case of Abraham Thornton, 527. 

INACTIVITY of the Protestants, 
, 


KENNY on the Pretended Reform- 
ers in Church and State, 109. 

LAURENCE'S Axcensio Isaix, 428. 

Lawrence’s Lectures on the Natural 
History of Man, 513, 408, 514. 

Law on the Scriptural Doctrine of 
Man’s Salvation, 305, 

Letter to the Hon. H. Grattan, M. P. 
275, 370, 596. 

to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Longford, 396. 

—— on Earl Grey’s motion for the 
repeal of the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation, 486. 

Letter to the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Peel, on the pernicious effects 
of a variable Standard of Value, 25. 

—— to D. O’Connell, Esq. 187. 

to Lord Claremont, 196, 

on the Outrage committed in 
the Chureh of Almoritia, 201. 

Libel on the Irish Character, 595. 

Literary Intelligence, 96, 176, 280, 
376, 464, 568. 

Loudon, or a Month at Stevens’s, 148. 

Lyne’s Letter to the Earl of Liver- 
pool on the Return of Gold Cur- 
rency, 25. 

Mc Kenny’s Feast, an Ode, 172. 

Memoirs of J. Gifford, Esq. of Dub- 
lin, 390. 

Miller’s Bampton Lectures, 126, 538. 














Modest Petition in the Nineteenth © 


Century, 94. 

More Broad Grins, or Mirth versus 
Melancholy, 361. 

Mr. Sheriff Wood, Dublin, and Dr. 
Troy, 288. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spa- 
nish Main, 522. 

OBSERVATIONS on Catholic 
Emancipation, 291. 





_— the Donegal 
Resolutions, 302. 

On the Science of Government, 66. 

— the word Sin, 70. 

=~ Predestination, 271, 457. 

=— Mixed Marriages in Prussia, 290, 

— Locke’s Essay, 560, 566. 

— Confession, 496. 

— Sentence of “Death” on Adam, 
5353, x ~ 
PETER’S Letters to his Katiafolk, 49? 
Petition against Transubstentiation,: 

470. Mee 


Philopatris’s Letters to Dr. Philli- 
more, 162. 

Popery unmasked, ina Letter to the 
Doke of Sussex, 483, 599. 

Professor Monk and Sir James E. 
Smith, 362. 

Protestants Petitioning for Popery, 
184. 





Answer to the Catholic 
Address, 193. 

—_—-— Union, 205. 

REFORMATION in the Catholic 
Church of Germany, 133. 

Religious Retrospect, 73, 177, 281, 
$77, 465, 569. 

Remarks on the Disabilities of the 
Romanists, 81. 

Rennel’s remarks on Scepticism, 39. 

Resolutions of the Protestants of 
Fernianagh, 87. 

Retrospect of the present Session of 
Parliament, 262. 

Roman Catholic Claims, 298. 

Russell’s Tour through Sicily, 46. 

SZECULOMASTIX, or the Lash 
of the Age we live in, 453. 

Select Translations from Chrysostom's 
Homilies, 65, 268, 556. 

Smith’s Defence of the Church and 
Universities of England, 240. 

St. Bartholomew’s Eve, a tale of the 
sixteenth century, 525. 

Stoney’s remarks on the ‘‘ Christian 
Observer’s” review of Mr. Bur- 
row’s Letter to Marsh, 416, 544, 

TALES of my Landlord, third series, 
507. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Speech on the 
Catholic Claims, 478. 

—a= Earl of Liverpool's, 483. 

—— Jesuits Double Faced Creed, 96. 

—— Sheriffs of Dublin and Dr. Troy, 
90. 

Scriptural Doctrine of Man’s 
Salvation defended, 305. 

—— Jolly Black Bear, 463. 
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